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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Lrverroot has for the week been the great emporium of ideas, 
and the town, usually absorbed in the traflie of buying and sell- 
ing, has been excited into an eestacy of polite attentions to the 
sayans of England who more particularly devote their studies to 
subjects of social amelioration. Mr. William Brown, who re- 

resents the statesmanship of the Mersey, has had, as household 
gods, Lord Brougham and Lord John Russell—the ex-President 
and actual President of the National Association for the Promo- 
tion of Social Science. ‘The town has been aflame with ‘ the 
inaugurals” delivered by the President for the year and by the 
Chairmen of the sections ; while Lord Brougham, formerly Presi- 
dent of the Association for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
has now proved his own progress by admitting the value of orna- 
mental as well as useful knowledge, and paying tribute to those 
London Journals, Family Heralds, and other penny periodicals, 
which have taken the place of the defunct Penny Magazine. 
The information conveyed in the newer form of literature for the 
million is not so precise or so utilitarian; it goes somewhat 
further than the ‘“ entertaining ” style saxctioned by the ancient 
Society ; but at all events it reaches “ the million,” and the 
million is benefited accordingly. Lord John’s inaugural was a 
comprehensive preface to the volume which has been in course of 
delivery orally before the assembled members of the Association ; 
Lord Carlisle, Lord Shaftesbury, the Honourable William Cow- 
per, and Sir James Stephen have delivered introductions to the spe- 
cial books of that volume,—on Punishment and Reform, Health, 
Education, and Social Economy. It is rather remarkable that Social 
Science can scarcely consider itself to be established in public 
discussion until it procures its prefaces to be written by noblemen 
and right honourable gentlemen ; the public is not quite sure of 
a q.e.d. unless it has a testimonial from a Peer or a Privy 
Councillor that the Euclid of the question is in the right. Lord 
Brougham, however, is correct in saying that principles for which 
he and a minority laboured against the constituted authority and 
the obstinate majority of the country are now admitted as 
established facts. Lord John’s inaugural address, as a survey of 
the field upon which the society is to labour, is remarkable in 
proving the very advanced starting points from which our re- 
formers now make their commencements. On the other hand, 
We suspect, no small number of admissions might be discovered 
in these addresses, proving how many questions most deeply con- 
cerning the life and welfare of the people in their social relations 
have even yet to be opened ; for the questions which the Society 
does not touch would probably make as large and as important a 
list as the questions included in their programme. The gathering 
at all events brings a number of gentlemen together, who by their 
mere numbers and reciprocations convince each other how much 
they are in the right ; and occasionally they subserve rather an 
Interesting rapprochement, such for example, as bringing Lord 
John Russell's orbit within the sphere of Knowsley. 

Meanwhile the more ancient institutions, the annual meetings 
of agricultural associations and the like, continue to be upheld in 
different parts of the country, the landowners, Members, and 
grandees, of the district, attending to develope their ideas. The 
crop of that produce is sufficient proof that we are just now in a 
more than commonly “transition state.” If Lord John Man- 














-— | ners in Leicestershire is still found discoursing on games and so- 


cial gatherings, he has been enabled to point out improved 
cottages as fuits accomplis ; and he is permitted to murmur some 
few words indicating that the ministerial sense of their reform 
responsibilities is a verity. So in Norwich, while Sir Samuel 
Bignold looks to Lord Derby’s Reform Bill as likely to be more 
Conservative than that of the Liberal Ministers, Sir Henry Stra- 
cey avows that his horror of the Ballot has given way to recon- 


yo | Cilement, if the Ballot can shield electors from ‘the serew” 


which is so unjust and injurious. Again, at the meeting of the 
Ross Agricultural Association, while Mr. Booker Blakemore, un- 
certain which way he shall be called upon to steer, trims his 
bark under the flag of ‘ independence,” we find Mr. Bradstock 
speaking out against farming leases, which, with their covenants, 
he says, must soon be sent to the British Museum as antiquated 
curiosities. And at the South-west Middlesex Agricultural 
meeting, while the Whig Mr. Byng preserves a discreet silence 
on politics, Mr. Hanbury, the Conservative, announces that 
Ministers are ‘* better employed at present than in making after- 
dinner speeches.” On the whole, the Conservatives appear to 
feel bound to evince their Liberality in something like a direct 
ratio to their individual intelligence, and the best among them 
evidently regard the position of Ministers as one of serious re- 
sponsibility. 

At last the formal decree of King Frederick William has been 
issued, appointing the Prince of Prussia his deputy, as Regent, 
until the moment when the King shall be able to resume his 
royal functions. ‘This is, of course, understood to mean perma- 
nently. The Royal power is handed over to the Regent without 
qualification, ‘‘ according to the inspirations of your conscience, 
and being responsible only to God.” And the change in the 
state of the Royal authority has been notified to foreign courts. 
The Regent has signalized his entrance into permanent authority 
by the dismissal of Westphalen, the Minister of the Interior who 
has been so active in placing police restraints upon discussion 
and the press. 

The strengthening of the Prussian Throne has been hailed 
with satisfaction, amongst other places in Austria, although it is 
expected that the Prince Regent will prove to be more truly 
constitutional than his largely professing brother. It is not 
difficult to understand the motive for this apparently inconsistent 
fecling. On the ground of Italy, and in her Sclavonian pro- 
vinces, Austria is undergoing severe pressure from the antagon- 
ism of Russia and of France in combination. Prussia may be 
constitutional, and might patronize reforms of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom within Viennese ideas of propriety ; and while 
she has no interest in encouraging Sclavonic turbulence, she has 
every interest in maintaining the balance of power in Europe. 
Thus, for the time at least, while the question of an Imperial 
ascendancy in Germany is in suspense, the weight of Prussia 
might be decidedly useful to Austria as a drag upon the more 
dangerous ambition of France and Russia. 





According to telegraphic intimations, both Sweden and Ham- 
burg are expressing uneasiness at the mustering of the German 
Bundes-contingent, which is regarded in the Sclavonian kingdom , 
and the free town, as menacing the Danish province of Holstein 
and the peace of Northern Europe, The account of the proceed- 
ings in this behalf is very imperfect, but they appear intended to 
draw forth explanations, 





The announcement that France and Portugal have agreed to 
accept the mediation of a third power in the disputes respecting 
the Charles et Georges is received in this country as an evidence 
of good sense. The question could scarcely be settled in any 
other way. Portugal cannot give up her right to enforce her own 
authority, and her slave-trade treaty pledges, in the waters of her 
own settlement at Mozambique. If it is true, however, that the 
local authorities have systematically winked at the shipment of 
‘free black emigrants” in French ships, for Réunion, the firm 
stand which King Pedro’s Government might justly take has been 
rather undermined. The Emperor of the French is, no doubt, 
urged hard by those around him who have obtained the Imperial 
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sanction for the Régis plan of free African emigration; and he | of the Ganges and Jumna above Benares and below A 


might be compelled to take advantage of flaws in the Portuguese 


case ; while obstinately refusing to perceive that the free Africans 


are bought and sold, are provided with chains, and are treated 


independently of their free will and choice quite as much as if 


they were called slayes—quite as much as the German ‘“ redemp- 
tioners,” for whom, in early days, the emigration agents and land 


cultivators of the United States would bargain, in presence, in good | 


round English wholly unintelligible to those palefaced Teutons. 
Under this pressure the Emperor has already sent two ships of 
war in order to go through the usual forms of menace towards 
the Portuguese Government, for the purpose of extorting a sur- 
render of the ship and compensation. If Portugal had given 
way, all would have been well; but as Portugal resists, and as 
she stands not more upon the law than upon the merits of the ease 
and the independence of the kingdom, the responsibility is thrown 
back upon the Emperor of commencing a war with a very close 
ally of England. That war might become European ; and the 
Emperor would rely on a case more technical than substantial, 
while the flaws on the Portuguese side are of a purely technical 
kind, the merits substantial. Thus the question would form a 
very awkward casus belli for that empire which is peace ; and 
the proffered mediation may be regarded by both sides as a 
rescue. But whois to be the mediator ? 
in regarding England as virtually a partner in the affair with 
Portugal. 





The Emperor Napoleon is receiving the homage of his sub- 


jects in that ancient town of Rheims where he miyht be crowned, 


if he thought that it would be expedient to make the attempt of | 


identifying his parvenu empire with mediwyal associations of 
royal France, Probably he will see the greater expediency of 
reserving the pageantries of his coronation for that Paris whence 
the spectacle may be seen by all Europe, and whose population it 
is so important to conciliate. 
prived of its rightful pageantry ! 

While he is thus doing the ceremonial work of state, his 
Ministers have some difficult questions upon their hands, A 
large emigration from the Basque provinces carries away la- 
bour from the farms and reeruits from the Army; and the Go- 
vernment has been asking the Prefect the reason why. ‘The re- 
plies of the provincial functionary are edifying. The canals 
haye discovered that they suffer from the competition of 


railways, and they are asking for a redress in the balance of | 


state dues and fares or freight. The petition is preferred to a 


Government which is pursuing inquiries in the direction of free | 
trade under circumstances that leave it comparatively little choice | 


between stopping and going on. ‘The opening of the butchers’ 
trade in Paris has proved so successful that the Leho Agricole 


comes out strongly as a free-trade organ; so that M. Michel | 


Chevalier has made other conquests beside that of the Hérault. 
The Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works has 
transmitted to this country a series of ten questions, designed to 
draw forth practical information from our agricultural societies on 
the farming, commercial, financial, and social results of free trade. 
And while the Emperor has to satisfy these somewhat incom- 
patible expectations, he has, let us remember, also to satisfy 
those individuals who once shared his speculations while he was 
still an unsuccessful adventurer, and who now expect from his 
gratitude, at his peril, their share of the prosperity. And they 
are prospering,—witness their position all round, with the suc- 
cessful soldier of the Crimea, Pélissier, marrying his Spanish 
bride amid a pomp and circumstance almost royal. 





We see increasing signs of painful complications in Turkey. 
The retrenchments of the Executive continue to exasperate the 
officials; and the discharged servants, no doubt, become agents 
for discontent ; while it is more than probable that the ill-intorm- 
ed Mahommedan population,—which knows really little of what 
is going on abroad, nothing more than ean be conveyed from 
mouth to mouth, and which necessarily takes the foreground 
before its eyes as representing the actual state of the world at 
large—should believe in the possibility of shaking off so in- 
jurious a régime and restoring the Ottoman greatness, Ter- 
mentations in Candia continue, and the troops there are to bi 
reinforced. Still more formidable is the position of the Sela- 
vonian provinces, claiming representative assemblies ; and the 
new Vienna decree, prohibiting the export of arms into Servia, 
while it may be taken to attest the loyalty of the Austrian Go- 
vernment, discloses the character of the danger. 


The report from British India is remarkable for the number 
of minor conflicts recorded, and for the unequivocal testimony 
afforded to the fact that we have actually recovered our supe- 
riority in all directions. 
and of its destructive suppression, are confirmed, Small actions 
have been fought in different places throughout the whole valley 


For France persists | 


Imagine the feelings of Paris de- | 


The reports of the mutiny at Mooltan, | 


in which Sikhs and Police have sufficed to defeat the rebels 
more properly marauders who continued to tempt fortune, .~ 
| Oude, the movement of Hope Grant upon Fyzabad and Sultan. 
| pore has had the effect of interposing British forces between the 
| rebel bodies, and of separating those south of the Goomtee into 
many bands ; against one of which, on its way to Tanda, Maun 
Singh himself had promised to march. The talk of the sur. 
; render of Nana Sahib by the Begum is only talk, resting on no 
authority ; but if not true it is not unlikely. Chased from 
| Rajpootana by the attacks of Roberts and the movements of 
Parke, the Gwalior fugitives, after plundering Julra Patun, and 
supplying themselves with new artillery at the expense of jts 
chief, sought to penetrate southwards; but, met by Genera] 
Mitchell with the Malwa Field Force, it was totally defeated 
with the loss of the greater part of the guns stolen from Julra 
| Patun. The wreck of the contingent fled to Seronge in the hills 
| between Malwa and the Gwalior state. At the latest dates General 
Mitchell stood in a position between the struggling contingent 
at Bhopal, and Brigadier Parke farther westward at Augur, 
General Roberts, of course, guards the Ajmere country, while 
General Napier is in charge of Gwalior. The rebels are there- 
fore in a net. 


| Che Alrtropalis. 
THE COMING SERVICES AT ST, PAUL'S, 

The Secretary of the St. Paul's Cathedral Fund has forwarded to the 
Times an interesting sketch of the works in progress for the adaptation 
| of the dome area of St. Paul’s to divine service. 

‘With a view to the comfort of the congregation, the first thing is to 
secure 2 reasonable amount of warmth, To attain this, the crypt, which 
underlies the whole cathedral, offers considerable facility, viz., by warming 
the crypt thoroughly, and forming openings in the pavement to allow the 
| heated air to circulate. For this purpose a number of Messrs. Goldsworthy 

Gurney’s patent stoves have been already placed there, and openings have 

been formed in the pavement, hereafter to be covered with ornamental 

brass-work ; such additional stoves and gratings will be added as the result 
| of the trial of those at present srovided shall suggest. It is for the purpose 

of this experiment, and this “= that at present the nave is separated from 
the rest of the church by a screen of white calico, which will be shortly re- 
moved, when the requisite number of stoves has been ascertained. The ad- 
mirable foresight of Sir C. Wren permits the chimneys of these stoves to be 
carried up to the top of the cathedral, without in any way injuring the 
structure, or introducing danger of fire. The pavement of the central dome, 
and the contiguous “parts of the arms of the cross, is to be covered witha 
kind of matting, ealled camptulicon ; and almost the whole of the congregas 
tion will be seated on chairs, This space, during Divine service, w ill be enclosed 
with crimson curtains of the American leather cloth, which material has been 
found at Sydenham to be successful in confining sound. The whole is to be 
so arranged that curtains, chairs, and even the greater part of the matting, 
can be readily put aside on Mondays and replaced for Sunday’s use on Sa- 
‘ternoon ; so that they will in no way interfere with the architecture, 
An additional organ will be provided should the present organ be found ill- 
placed for the congregation under the dome, ‘The lighting will be mainly 





turda 





| effected by means of the corona of gas which was left round the W hispering 
| Gallery at the time ef the funeral of the Duke of Wellington. The Com- 


mittee continue to look forward with confidence to the support of the public 
in the important object of enlivening the present naked and unfinished ap- 
pearance of the interior of the Cathedral by solid and permanent embellishe 
ments, in accordance with the views of Sir Christopher Wren, so far as they 
can be ascertained.” 


A shameful attempt to extort money has been defeated by an appeal to 
the Police Court. Catherine Pursell, a servant girl, out of place, accused 
Mr. Brown, the secretary of the Brazilian Mining Association, with endea- 
vouring to commit an indecent assault upon her in his office, whither he 
had induced her to go on pretence of engaging her as a servant. Tested by 
the magistrates, the case proved completely without foundation. It turned 
out that the girl was living in a suspicious neighbourhood on the bounty of 
a lawyer's clerk, and her evidence was shown to be totally unworthy of 
eredit. ‘The City Magistrates dismissed the summons, with the remark, that 
it v i ever came before the Court. 
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Proviurial, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AT LIVERPOOL, 
The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science met at 
Liverpool on Monday, accordi I 
lished. Lord John Ri 


to the announcements long since pub- 
l sell, the ident for the year, accompanied by 
Lady John Russell, had arrived on the preceding day, the guests of Mr. 
William Brown. Lord Brougham, Lord Carlisle, Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Sir James Stephens, Sir John Pakington, and a host 













of other distinguished men arrived in due course. 

The first general meeting was held in St. George’s Hall, three thou- 
sand persons beit resent, and there Lord John Russell delivered an 
inaugural address from the chair. He divided his theme into five heads, 
and plunging at once into business, discussed them in order. , : 

l. Law Reform. Last year the subject that created the greatest interest 
was the Bankruptey Law.” The upshot of the discussion was ¢ mbodied in a 
bill, of which Lord John stated the provisions. 

** In the first place, the bill consolidates and amends all the statute law 

; relating to bankruptcy and to insolvency. It is proposed that the Ins Ivent 

Court of London and the separate insolvent jurisdictions of the ¢ yunty 
hould be abolished, and that the law of bankruptcy and insolvency 
lhould be administered by one tribunal. It is not meant to contend by this 

proposal that there is no difference between bankruptey and ins’ Ivency. 
| The merchant whose expectations have been frustrated by a sudden fall m 
the price of silk, or a sudden rise in the price of tea, is evidently in a very 
different position from a man of little or no property, who has obtained easy 
eredit, and become embarrassed by living at an extravagant rate. But 
there are many eases which border closely on bankruptcy, and yet are 
ranged under insolvency, or which bordér on insolvency, and yet are 
ranged under bankruptcy. There can be no reason why one court should 
‘not deal with both subjects, and decide for themselves the proper cha 
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nsactions brought under their notice. There is no greater | 
mischief in this country than the multiplicity of courts, causing delay, 
expense, confusion, and frequently injustice. In the same view of 
smplicity and equality, it is proposed to abolish the distinction between the 
po oy and non-trader. A landowner, who is a shareholder in a cunpany, | 
ae Shysician who sells his skill in the shape of prescription, would be 
= te Ae the bill in the same way as a partner in a mercantile house, or an 
pe = “v who deals in drugs. “Nor is it easy to justify the distinctions 
9 gen A ww made. In Scotland, where one court administers law and 
ver seat . satisfaction of that enlightened people, the distinction I speak 
Z yn te rt peter - hope the Assox iation will approve of this portion of the 
Se chaps Ge most important portion of the proposed change is that 
OE ich downy to private agreements among \ reditors. Agreem«¢ nts si 
bs he shape of deeds or memoranda by a majority in number and four 
= — . AT be held obligatory on creditors who have not signed. 
be ws pe ‘will be enabled to do in the face of the law, and with the assist- 
pmer eA law, that which they have hitherto done apart from the law and 
ond i air of the law. Supp sing, however, private arrangements to fail 
poly judication to ensue, it is proposed that an oflicial assigne should in- 
stantly take posse ssion of all the property of the bankrupt. Within four- 
teen days after adjudication the creditors are to meet, and wh L they have 
proved their debts they are to proceed to the election of a creditor's assignee, 


racter of the tra 














which mercantile men are as ¢ 
r interest in performing 5] 











who is to be the sole assignee of the k inkruptey . In Seotl um a th > custom 
is to apply to the Court for the appointm« nt of au interim factor, 
who keeps the property till the election of a trustee. It is thought, 
but not without doubt, _ that the maintenance of the offi ial ussig- 
nee of England is preferable to the adoption of the provisions of 
the Scotch law. It is in this way that the committee have endea- 
youred to keep distinct the mer antile and judicial elements in bankruptcy. 
While on the one hand they have left in the hands of mercantile men that 

umpetent to perform as official nen, and have 
a great P vedily and we il than offiecl ub men can 
have, they have avoided the opposite error of vesting judicial functi in 
the hands of creditors.” H: PASS d from th s subject to the consolidation 
of the law, citing as instances of its practi ibility, the often quoted cases of | 
France and New York. “ Five , 


years ago the enactment of a ¢ 





de was 








out to our exp tat ns; ¢ ich year > were | sail t » I J at thi 1 rinning of 
the beginning; three administrations and four sessions of Parliament hay 





taken, and dropped the work, is it not time that we shou 
» task in earnest I will venture t that if fou 
ication were appointed as commission 








promised, uw : 
set about th r live per- 
rs the y would, 


sons of cou 





tual commencemen* 


























in a fe and in a few years presen 
to Parli rthy of our country, simplifying and im 
proving » be voy ed 1 an enlightened age, and 
tounded i incient | lation. Nor can I dou 
that sucl e san d by Parliament; not indeed without | 
det ul lela et é 

He also urged the idment in the law eal prope: “The re- 
visors of the State of New York have labo 1 to introd implicity 
into their amended, law of real property. ‘They have with this vi 
proposed that no disposition of real proper l 1 extend beyend t 
lives of two persons livin ime of t cation of estat ] 
should live to attain t j y rh ion now forms pai 
the law of New York. | ain no ' | lopt this provision ; 
it may act harshly im some l.sta p too widely in others. 
Lord St. Leonard’s, however, whose * Handy-Book of Real Property’ i 
a boon to the whol ) unity has « xpres lh opinion that a young 
socicty ought not to be entangl l in tl < miplicati is of our law of r | 
property. But if so, why should an old soci sot make an eilort to b 
free from them?” 

3. BP f l TR . He « l very fully i the ques- 
tion of punishment a 1 ion, I the n ‘ J na 
Crofton with which out uler familiar, aud statin ) . 
duct of r experiments. ‘* 1. When a person el h a criminal 
offence is sent to prisom before conviction tor sai istody, it is ¢ itial 
that he yuld be kept separate and not turned } ‘into a company of no- 
torious offenders, to corrupt and be corrupted. . That after couviction tl 
criminal wuld be confined separately t li i time in such ama 
that solitude, enfo sobriety, and the exerei if industry hi le ree 


source against weariness, may prepare him for a better course of life. It 








would be unwise to transfer him at once in his lued state to a condi 

of freedom, when his very want of energy would probably lead h back to 
crime, 3, After separate imprisonment the convicts in I ngland and ireland 
have with the best effect been removed to prisons where each has a separate | 


cell for sleeping, but where the work is in « t. The board of directo 


































ia Ireland have introduced a plan of inte prisons where the best 
conducted prisoners are relieved from mil or police guards. The con- 
viets have, however, thei i k, and their rations and their gra- 
tuities. At this period th L to tain by imyuiry pre of 
employment ou their diseh: ese } ises al ert: ito 
trustworthy the prisoner i ! ti pired period of hi 
tence he remains under the supervision of the police. 4. The passage from 
one class to another and the distribution of ratuiti l il | t 
number 3; obtained whaviour 

What ld be « with ‘ il Ad i that t " 
roblem of gv tv, that difficu s much ] ned when ) 
y i fted that th pou 1 i i td ! i 
compa vel nall \ ld it ¥ in re ) 
wh he law iifty vea ) n wd yy é ] li th 
lives should b i tblie labour, l that no iod ild - 
. | 
s l the 1 i of their punisl I ! t 
. ‘ ‘ ‘ t it Ail lai ua ‘ t { i 

\ t nuld ext ' 

iis refi it I j . 
tary exert tha b 11 © 1 7] 
reform s\ a closed th ) Will ti enna ** hey 

‘ li vew influc ( | u 
but is he lot of women in lestinies \ 
| 3 t shar di i? th uf i i 

in fi . n former n in the f 
th \ ypinion., For t of cur perio - 
tur I Lil ' rl 
take « indebt ethere 4 ' 
and the xr expression possessed by i I ' ) i 
( ir tin tis opinion by the bright exan of lieroic | V 
have seen of late years, that if the young generati e to be an in] 
ment uj their fathers, if sin is to } kk i and ré ion 
power, if vice is to | bashed and virtue to | wed, it ist ) i 
that we must look for sucl r( : ion.”” ‘ 

3. Education, ee bon ween . 
ings, and then ex tion is still in t evi 
this subject. For y © vn part, xious as I am fort pros 
eTess of education, I am quite wil sav desire to est h 
Uus country the system of Fran 1, or Prussia, The fi f 
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choice in our modes of popular in 


struction, the noble fountains of literature, 


sacred and secular, which are open to the youth thirsting for knowledge, 


the power to range over the writit 


igs of Bacon and Shaksper 


ind Milton, 


and Addison, seem to me to make our national education, imperfect and 


ine — 


Wie Health. The 
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rewarded by bafiling and prey 
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as it is, still far superior to those continental models. 
noble speaker illustrated the present 
copious figures, and said the urgent question to be 
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ndition 


nd and Wales, the town population is increas- 


se every one will 
diverted 





stion, which is becoming 
4) 


be sustained in the mid 


water of London, that vigilance in 


nting dis 


* Undue 
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ul good supply of ait 
re il of noxi from the stre and h 
, interfered wi ‘ ; the t 
on candics, j f late years 
will be the nsibil ‘ h who, 
th ly heir child ve conditi 
of those of di md deat fuse or 
their reach. I have spoken of the diffe 

ntry But this is of a , and not 

bh ics chron ua isc, ene tal 

n ud I may d nora! character of 

rhe excitement of drams, the st r of int 1, a 
from the low spirits engen 1an unhealt uosp 
relling, strife, assaults, poverty, and neglect ucalion 
It erencratt ¢.” 

5. Social L Lord John recommended to tl 
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it dry; and having the handle, we use it to empty the well, and satisfy all. 

rson gains some information—it may be only alittle. Say the objectors, 

he is superficial. Would he be more profound if he knew nothing? The twi- 

light is unsafe for his steps. Would he be more secure from slipping in the 
ark.” 


He showed that the popular literature helps alike those who read for profit 
and those who read for amusement; giving the former cheap means of pro- 
gress, and leading the latter on by exciting their curiosity. ‘‘ So great and 
varied are the helps afforded to students in humble life, that it has been said 
that there can be no such thing now as a self-taught person. Let us only 
reflect how mighty would have been the comfort to such students in former 
times could they have enjoyed such facilities. What would Franklin have 
given for them, who, living on a vegetable diet on purpose to save a few 

nce from his day’s wages for the purchase of books, was fain to learn a 
Fittte geometry from a treatise on navigation, he had been happy enough to 
pick up at a book-stall, something of arithmetic by having fallen upon a 
copy of Cocker, and from an old volume of the Spectator gained a notion of 
the style he afterwards so powerfully used? What would Simpson have 
given for access to books, who could only get, from the accident of a pedlar 
passing the place where he was kept his father working at his 
trade of a weaver, the copy of Cocker containing a little algebra; and 
even when grown up could only, by borrowing Stone’s translation 
of ‘1L’Hopital’ from a friend, obtain an insight into the science of 
infinitesimals, on which, two years after, he published an admirable work 
while continuing to divide his time between his toil as a weaver and as a 
teacher? Brindley, the great engineer, was through life an uneducated 
man; Rannequin is said never to have learned the alphabet; and both exe- 
cuted great works, but with difficulties and delays which reading would 
have spared them. Harrison, too, though he had received an ordinary edu- 
cation, yet only while working in his trade of a carpenter became ac- 
quaiated with science by some manuscript lectures of Saunderson falling in 
his way ; and so hard did he find it to obtain adequate knowledge on the 
subjects connected with his mechanical pursuits, that forty years were spent 
in perfecting his admirable improvements on the construction of time- 
keepers and bringing them into use. It would be going too far to hold that 
Franklin's genius, both in physical and political science, could have done 
greater things had his original difficulties in_ self-education been removed ; 
but we may safely affirm that both Brindley, Rannequin, and Harrison 
would have effected far more with the helps which their successors have 
had; and of Simpson no doubt can be entertained, that even amidst 
the distractions of his trade, his short life would have been illustrated by 
far greater steps in mathematical science.’’ Nothing ean be more 
unreflecting than to doubt the beneficial tendency of ‘ Popular Litera- 
ture.” “ When Mr. Hill proposed the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ the first of the 
kind now so happily established in the confidence of the people, Mr. C. 
Knight brought him a list of no less than nine weekly papers devoted to the 
circulation of the most abominable matter; morally: scandalous and ob- 
scene ; religiously: not simply infidel, but scofting and ribald; politically: 
reaching anarchy, hardly even confined to the crazy dreams of socialism ; 

ut, as if the editor were that boy become a man, who, when the Sovereign 
went to mect his Parliament, had been arrested for bawling out, * No King, 
no Church, no Lords, no Commons, no nothing ’—(/avghter)—the ‘ Penny 
Magazine’ drove the vile publications actually out of existence. A most 
feeble progeny alone was left to succeed them; it skulked in corners, and 
ever since has scarcely been heard of. It was like the effeet of the society's 
almanack, which put an end to the disreputable fortune-telling tracts 
before published by the Stationers’ Company, and abandoned by them, 
other aud rational year books being substituted in their place, perhaps 
immediately. Certainly as soon as the illustrious statesman and war- 
rior at the head of the Government, without any application on our 
part, gave directions that the Society’s almanack should be used at all 
the offices. But it is not only irreligious and immoral and fraudu- 
lent publications that have been supplanted ; and far less hurtful, yet by no 
means commendable works, which study to give the mere excitement of 
horror, by dealing in aecounts of brutal murder and cruel seductions, and 
in romances abounding in such descriptions, together with ghost stories, 
These, once so greedily pored over, now find but little acceptation, and have 
ceased to be in demand. It is most satisfactory to find that the natural 
preference of the people is for the better kind of writings. At times of poli- 
tical or religious excitement, those of a worse cast may have some success, 
but it is temporary. The works of Carlisle and Paine have long ceased to 
attract readers, the people falling back upon papers which combine harmless 
recreation with some instruction ; and the tendency of public prosecution to 
give them any interest which they had not naturally was found so manifest 
that the Government has long taken the safer course of letting them alone.”’ 
He showed that it is contrary to the fact to say that the stories in which the 
working classes delight relate to seenes in high life. They delight most in 
stories illustrative of their own life; because the fiction of today may be the 
reality of tomorrow. Nor has the improved literature supplanted more solid 
works ; it has only provided food for those who had none before. “ Itis quite as 
great a delusion under which those labour who figure to themselves the pro- 
moters of popular literature as indifferent to the encouragement of more se- 
vere studies, and the cultivation of profounder science. We, of the Useful 
Knowledge Society, can well recollect that exactly the same prejudice pre- 
vailed, or, if it did not, was sought to be raised against its preparation of 
seientitic works ina cheap form, and designed to give information of the 
most solid and even profound description. Some of the very persons who 
were remunerated, and amply remunerated, for their writings, derided what 
they called ‘ sixpenny science,’ because a treatise once a fortnight for several 
years was published at that price ; but by whom composed? By such mathe- 
maticiaus as Professor de Morgan, such natural philosophers as Sir D. Brews- 
ter, a discourser as well as a teacher, and such botanists as Professor 
Lindley. It was plain enough that some of those who thus complained 
of the treatises as not profound could not have read one line of them, 
from their own profound ignorance of these subjects. Contemporary with 
the ‘ Penny Magazine’ was the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ of which it is enough 
to say that so accomplished a scholar as Professor Long being the conductor, 
no less a mathematician than the Astronomer Royal has published in a 
separate form his valuable contributions to the work; papers, too, composed 
in so plain and popular a manner as to bring the most sublime truths of the 
Newtonian philosophy within the comprehension of readers very moderately 
acquainted with mathematics. At the bottom of the clamour against the 
Useful Knowledge Society’s proceedings, possibly not unconnected with the 
present attacks upon popular literature, was the notion that the gains of 
authors are lessened, the wages of literary labour reduced, an error not less 
glaring than that of the common workman who should object to the capital 
by which his lxbour is employed and paid being invested at low profits and 
quick returns. Indeed, the fund out of which literary labour is paid has 
been very greatly increased by the cheap publications. Independent of the 
* Cyclopwdia,’ the Society did not expend less than 100,000/. in this way, 
the whole of which arose from the profits of its cheap works, which, by 
their charter of incorporation, they were bound thus to expend.” 

Lord Brougham showed the evil effects of the paper duty, but suggested 
that the working classes should meet the difficulty by drinking less of in- 
toxicating liquors, He enlarged on the benefits of the newspapers, but he 
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does not seem to wish for more of them. ‘‘ It has been contended that our 
newspaper press, by the paper duty and other circumstances, is hampered, 
so as to make the supply fall short of actual demand. This may be doubted, 
But it is further said that the demand ought to be greater, and the exam le 
of the United States is cited, where the number of journals is very mn 
larger in proportion to the number of the people—where, indeed, a newspa: 
isreckoned so much an article of first necessity, that no sooner is a spot in 
the forest cleared for a village, than a printing press is sent for. The politi. 
cal situation of America is probably the cause of this. The nature of the 
Government throws the whole country into a never-ceasing state of part 
agitation, there being no office from the highest to the lowest, from Pree. 
dent to penny postman, which may not be changed at each renewal of that 
high funetionary’s term; and thus the whole period of his incumbency ig 
passed in canvass and cabal. There seems every reason to think that with 
us there is already an abundant supply of the article in question ; that even 
Paley would have been of this opinion ; that he would have been suspicious 
of any scheme which tended to deteriorate its quality ; that above all, what. 
ever objection he might have made, and most justly, to the tax, he would 
have received with entire reprobation any proposal of reducing its price by 
a piracy upon literary property.” 

After this business began. In each department, the reading of papers 
was preceded by addresses from the president. In the Educational de. 
partment, Mr. Cowper presided. He complained that the subject of 
education has not been submitted to scientific investigation, and he 
looked to the Royal Commission to furnish facts on which reliance can 
be placed. He found fault with the whole state of education, Speak- 
ing of the poor, he said— 

** The children of the labouring classes see very little of school after the 
age of ten. ‘Their habits are so migratory that only 34 per cent are found in 
the same school for more than two years ; and of 2,262,000 children between 
the ages of three and fifteen who are not at school, 1,800,000 are absent with- 
out any necessity or justification. Some learn nothing, and more forget entire. 
lyall they have tol sow The early impressions fade away, leaving little traces 
upon their minds for want of renewal. Coming to the remedy for this state 
of things, the right honourable gentleman said that the first impulse was 
to turn to the seat of authority. In France children remained at school 
until 13 and 14; yet 850,000 grew up without education. From the Baltic 
to the Adriatic the schooling received was six or eight years; and yet the 
lower classes were not very differently circumstanced from our own, 
England was the only civilized country without a national system of educa- 
tion; but we had no conseription, passports, or Minister of Police. Parents 
here were assisted by the State, the Church, and individuals. On the 
Continent the State only had schools; here individuals and the Church, 
In Germany education became a necessity consequent upon the Reformation, 
and Luther’s argument was that the State should train moral as well as 
fighting soldiers. Russian schools were national establishments, provided 
out of local rates, and parents of absentees between six and fourteen were 
fined and imprisoned. ... . The chief cause of the absence of chil- 
dren from schools is the early commencement of labour, and I am 
not sanguine enough to expect that this hindrance will ever be 
removed. The child is anxious to assume as early as possible the 
independent position of an earner of bread; and no doubt the 
early acquisition of habits of industry and of special aptitude has tended to 
make the English workman what he is—the best workman in the world, 
But if study cannot be substituted for work, it may be combined with it. 
The combination of head-work with hand-work is favourable to both, as is 
Wherever children are 
working in numbers under circumstances that call for the intervention of 
the law, opportunities, for education should be secured ; for instance, chil- 
dren between ten and fourteen in mines might easily have secured to them 
the same amount of instruction as those in print-works—viz., 150 hours in 
the half-year. If the education of the children cannot be continued longer, 
it may be commenced earlier, by the improvement of infant schools; and 
though I feel there is in theory a forcible objection to those schools, on ac- 
count of the removal of the infant from the mother’s care, yet in practice 
mothers who are busy with household cares are utterly unable to give their 
infants the training they require, or to prepare them for the regular 
school; and Iam sure that infant schools are a necessity of our present 
position.”” Having referred to the sixty art-schools now established, he 
said—‘* The middle-class schools have sprung into a new arena. They 
have done wisely to turn to the ancient universities, which are proving 
that though ancient they are not antiquated, and though refined, not 
too fastidious to lend a guiding hand to the business classes, “ Hear, 
hear !"’) 1 trust they will spare more time for instruction in the Eng- 
lish language. It is curious how slow all our schools have been in attending 
to that which ought to be the characteristic of all educated men—correct 
grammar and orthography, and a clear and simple style. Why should not 
such authors as Milton, Shakespeare, and Jeremy Taylor be studied with as 
much care as the great writers of ancient times? When I was a boy I passed 
through Eton without my attention being called in the slightest degree to a 
line in any English book; but now I am happy to see that Professorships of 
English are being established in many educational institutions, and 1 know 
that at King’s College, in London, the Professor of English Literature has 
been struck by the remarkable powers of writing that have been developed 
among his pupils by the study of composition and style.” 

In the department of Punishment and Reformation, the Earl of Car- 
lisle went over ground, and used facts very familiar to our readers. The 
following excerpt, however, contains some new information drawn from 
expericnce— 

** The remaining school to which I have referred is nestled among my 
own meads at Castle Howard, and I can say with truth that I regard it as 
one of the chief attractions of a place not deficient in itsadornments. The 
main cause of the success which the institution has hitherto obtained—for 
it must be remembered that, with respect to all of them, we are as yet 
speaking only by the light of very early experience—as well as of its special 
attraction for myself, is undoubtedly to be found in the character and quali- 
ties of the superintendent chaplain, Mr. Fish. I have already borne my 
testimony to the merits of Mr. Organ, and I should wish to dwell for a mo- 
ment on those which exhibit a large amount both of correspondence and of 
contrast with them. The distinguished president of the first provincial 
meeting of the National Reformatory Union, held at Bristel in 1856, (Lord 
Stanley), put the case of 100 criminal children thus: Born of dishonest pa- 
rents, 60; born of profligate parents, 30; born of honest and industrious 
parents, 10. The Castle Howard Reformatory statistics nearly confirm these 
proportions, Sixty-four have passed through the school, and are 
now inmates, Of these there are: Born of dishonest parents, 30; born 
of profligate parents, 22; born of honest and industrious parents, 
12. I will Baw one local illustration which, I think, throws con- 
siderable light upon more than one branch of reformatory inquiry. 
It shall be that of the very first they committed to the Castle Howard 
School. He had been a worker in a cotton-mill, the foreman of 
which apparently discovered special aptitudes in him extending beyond his 
work, so he kept him when the other hands were dismissed, and taught him 
to pick pockets. For two years our boy Tom regularly picked pockets on 
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i and at the High Church, giving the proceeds to his in- 
Soe Oe he was comfortably lodged and fed, and often taken to 
the theatre. He remembers instances of robbery from the person, the ag- 

te proceeds of which exceeded 200/., all of which were rpetrated be- 

ore he waa convicted at all. When once he had been caught, convictions 
followed in rapid succession until they had reached seven, at which point 
the Castle Howard School was opened im his person. After the treatment of 
two years, partly there and partly at Calder Farm, he is now pursuing an 
industrious and honest career. From this short narrative [ would deduce 
the following points :—The exposure of young children to corrupting in- 
fluences; the great expensiveness of even the most youthful crime, as evi~ 
denced both in the amount of undetected plunder and the cost of repeated 

rosecutions and convictions ; and most important of all, the hopefulness of 
he reformatory process, which I should have felt myself less emboldened by 
this single instance to lay stress upon, if I had not the authority of the 
superintendent for stating that the large majority of cases already complete d, 
of which he has been cognizant, have been equally satisfactory, I am aware 
that many of the farmers in my neighbourhood are not only willing to avail 
themselves of the labour of the boys while they wre still inmates of thei: 
school, but are ever anxious to take them into permanent service upon their 
discharge. There have been some very pleasing instances of boys making re- 
stitution after their discharge to persons whom they had previously robbed. 
The chaplain of the gaol at Hull writes,—*‘ The effect of the reformatory 
movement on the juvenile criminals of Hull has, I think, been of the most 
beneficial character ; some weeks ago we had not a single boy in gaol.’ 
believe that similar satisfactory testimony can be given from other disiricts, 
but I have deemed it best to confine myself to my own.” 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, as President of the Public Health section, 
delivered one of those speeches which he has been accustomed to make “in 
another place,” showing the evil effects of overcrowded dwellings, foul 
air, and scarcity of water. Ile made an eloquent appeal on behalf of 
he poor. 
: « Go and look into the records of overcrowded dwellings. Look into the 
effects of drains, of ill-drained close alleys, of the pestilential localities which 
fill our hospitals with fever and our workhouses with paupers ; and then bear 
in mind the great fact that I hope will now be examined into—that crime is 
now ascertained to be no longer dependant upon poverty or high wages, but 
is invariably found to be most fertile, most abundant, and most constant 
among ill-drained localities and among closely-crowded houses, and in all 
places where neglect and overcrowding squalor keep festering together. Look 
also to your common lodginghouses. In many places they still retain all 
their normal evils. Look upon them as hot beds of vice, as hot beds of pestilen 
and take care that in your survey of the different towns these buildings do not 
escape your observation. Again, look to the effect of ove rtoil of all kinds 
upon the young and upon the old, I do not say that toil is not the portion 
of the human race, nor that a great deal of toil which has been regarded as 
unwholesome must not still be the portion of many in our complicated state 
of society. But when you see these evils and regard them as in some re- 
spects necessary, direct your attention to ascertain whether they cannot bi 
mitigated. Then, again, look at the total want, in many instances, of a 
wholesome water-supply in the midst of our dense localities, but find no 
fault with the wretched people who are the victims of that neglect. If you go 
among them and find them covered with dirt, so that you cannot distinguish 
their nakedness from the miserable rags which cover them ; if you find them 
covered with vermin—and I must say I have gone soem teame with my 
friends, and have returned with a considerable household of vermin upon 
my back—if you go and see these things, do not lay the blame upon 
them, but lay the blame upon yourselves, You have knowledge, you 
have the means; they have not the knowledge, they have not the means; 
and by everything true, by everything holy, you—you are your brother's 
keeper. Again, turn your attention to all those deleterious articles of food ; 
turn your attention to the sale of poisons, and to rotten food, and to ail 
those evil things which take place in the midst of dense populations. In 
places where vigilance is not exercised you may find food sold to the poor 
so poisonous in itself that it is alone sufficient to breed a pestilence. Can 
you wonder, then—can you be astonished at the moral evils that flow from 
them? Go among those people ; hear with your own ears and see with 
your own eyes what I now state—the utter corruption of language, of 
thought, of practice in all those districts. Iam not speaking in condenima- 
tion of those people ; for the circumstances in which they are are such that 
these things come upon them almost by inevitable necessity. I will not 
dare to speak of many things that cannot be mentioned in any mixed as- 
sembly ; but you may picture to yourselves what must be the consequences 
of overcrowded dwellings.” Where two, three, or four families are living in 
acrowded house, or in a room where the sexes are blended, ean you wonder 
at any amount of sin, can you wonder at any amount of vice, can you 
wonder at anything which we cannot mention in this mixed assembly 
occurring >? If you do wonder, go and inquire for yourselves, and your 
wonder will cease; for there you will find it clear, unmistakable as any 
proposition in Euclid.” , 

In the department of Social Economy—including all branches of social 
science not included in the other departments, Sir James Stephen, pre- 
sident, set himself to tell his hearers, why and how we colonize, and 
why and how we emigrate. He delivered an instructive discourse vin- 
dicating the usefulness of colonization and emigration against Sir Georg: 
Lewis and Archbishop Whately. The following passage describes in 
few words some of the progress made. 

“It is said by Archbishop Whately that we have lost the Art of coloni- 
zation. A melancholy, if indeed it be an accurate statement. For siuce 
the peace of 1815 we have sent from our shores more than five millions of 
emigrants, of whom about two millions have reached Australia and Canada ; 
and these, if the Archbishop be right, must have become not well settled 
colonists, but so many aimless vagabonds. Now, he himself (as I have 
heard him say) is exactly of the same age as the oldest of our Australian 
coioniles, 
where hordes of naked savages chased herds of leaping kangaroos ; and in 
his lifetime they are the abode of more than 1,000,000 of persons of British 
birth or parentage. In his lifetime these territories were covered by the 
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this world there were not nearly 100,000 Canadians on it. Now there are 
more than 2,000,000, and they the constituents of a Legislature unrivalled 
in dignity or power by any Legislature on earth, except the Parliament of 
this kingdom and the Congress of the United States. Therefore, I hold that 
the great commentator on Lord Bacon's /ssay on Colonization is in error; 
that it is an art which this age has not lost, but has discovered; and that, 
though it be an age of great marvels, it has produced nothing more truly 
marvellous than the recent growth of our colonial empire.” 

Some interesting papers have been read, a few of the titles of which 
we can only specify: Mr. Horace Mann and the Reverend J. 8. How- 
son, on Competitive Examination ; Mr. Ruskin on Education in Art; the 
Reverend Charles Kingsley on the influence of our elective system on 
Sanitary Improvement ; Mr. Nightingale on the Health of Hospitals ; Mr. 
J. Danson on Statistics; Dr, Farr on the Influence of Marriage on the 
Morality of the French people. A large number of papers on crime and 
punishment; and on law. There have been real active discussions, too, 
in the several departments. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS, 

The Conservatives of Norwich held a field-day on Monday—the anni- 
versary of the * Eldon Loyal and Constitutional Club.” Sir Samuel 
Bignold, one of the Members for the city, and Sir Henry Stracey, the 
rejected for East Norfolk, were the speakers, Sir Samuel, a good Con- 
servative, expressed his delight at the advent of the Tories, and pro- 
phesied the extinetion of the Income-tax in 1860, provided his friends 
remain in. Ile contended that Lord Derby is not pledged to bring in a 
Reform Bill. 

However, if the Government should decide that the time had arrived for 
changes in the constitution of the country, he for one should have much 
greater confidence in any change enunciated by the Earl of Derby than by 
Lord Palmerston, because he believed that the former would introduce no 
changes which would at all endanger the balance of power—King, Lords, 
and Commons, which had so gloriously maintained the interests of all 
classes and worked so well for the State. 

Sir Henry Stracey firmly believes that a reform bill will be produced 
next session, 

He had no special information on the subject, and no further reason for 
saying so than his tirm belief that Lord Derby did more than he promised. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who had held the honourable office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer, and was a man of great education, had lately 
stated that no Reform Bill would be acceptable which did not savour 
ongly of democracy. Sir Henry Stracey did not exactly understand this, 

s he did not see how any limit to democracy was to be secured, As far as 
he understood democracy it meant the government of the people, and he 
looked upon this as leading at any rate to the indulgence of the wildest pas- 
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‘ions without any guard whatever; he therefore looked upon democracy 
nd revolution as synonymous terms, He did not believe that Lord Derby 
ruld r dream of introducing a bill leading to democracy without lime 


tation, but he had not the slightest doubt that his Lordship’s Bill would 
have a Liberal tendency—that it might even tend to lower the franchise 
ind give members in proportion to the population of the country, [Sir 
Henry seems to have forgotten that it was Sir John Walsh, the Conserva- 
tive, and not Sir George Lewis, the Whig, who first used the phrase which 
he could not understand, } 

The most interesting light in which Sir Henry appears is that 
convert to vot by ballot. 

He candidly told his hearers that if he were in Parliament, and if the Re- 
form Bill introduced includes the ballot, he should be only too glad to sup- 
port the measure, The question of the ballot is one which Conservatives 
have always looked on with horror, and he must acknowledge that no one 
had a er fecling than he had on the subject. He had felt that the 
influence of property ought always to be felt, that it ought to be known 
how that property was represented—that is, how persons voted ; and he 
had also considered that property would not have its proper influence if vote 
by ballot were established. But he had now had a certain amount of ex- 
perience in social and political life; he had been engaged in two elections ; 
he had fought one contest single-handed, and as far as his experience went 
upon the latter occasion, he had been led to the conelusion that the Conser- 
vative cause could not have been injured by the ballot. He was quite con- 

d hroughout the 
country, could not be injured by the ballot, if honesty of principle were to 
pre vail without that abominable thing called the “ serew.”’ 

Mr. Booker Blakemore and Mr. King King, two of tl 
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| satistied, when nine out of ten of the farm leases, 


In his lifetime these territories were a mere hunting-ground, | 


primeval forest ; and, in his lifetime, they are now the seat of eight repre- | 


sentative Legislatures, of as many superior courts of justice, of ten bishop- 
rics, of four universities, 


of churches, chapels, and schools counted by the | 


undred, of miles of road and railway counted by the thousand, and of | 


seaports thronged with shipping beyond all but British or American ex- 
ample. Or to select one from these eight colonies. It is just twenty-one 
ears ago that I had to lay before Lord Glenelg, then my official superior, a 
espatch from New South Wales, announcing the arrival at the southern 
cape of that colony of a small body of English adventurers, who seemed dis- 
posed to settle on that nameles and uninhabited region. It has now acquired 
the name of Victoria. It is now inhabited by half-a-million of freemen. It 
now a capital city as large and as populous as Oxford. It has an an- 
nual revenue of nearly 4,000,000/. It annually exports goods to the value 
of 12,000,0007., against imports of the value of 11,000,000/. Or back from 
Victoria to the antipodean province of Canada, When Dr. Whately entered | 


But they did not make the most striking speeches, dealing for the most 


with topics such as Cherbourg and the Atlantic telegraph. Mr. Brad- 
stock, a large tenant farmer, took a different line. He set himself to 
show that farming is not profitable. 

For by the restricted terms of agreements the productive powers of the 
soil were limited, and past that limit tenants could not force it. tle had no 
hesitation in saying, that whoever was injudicious enough to attempt it by 
expensive manuring would find to his sorrow that, although the crops might 
look luxuriant through the winter and spring months, the storms of summer 
blast all his hopes of a good harvest. The time was come, he was 
with their extraordinary 
covenants, should be sent to the Eritish Museum as curiosities worth pre- 
serving. (** Hear, hear!” and laughter.) It was high time that fair play 
was given to the English furmer—that he should be allowed to use his own 
judgment and experience in carrying out the system suggested by the 
Honourable R. W. Clive, M.P., at the Bridgnorth and Ludlow agricultural 
meetings, of growing two white-straw crops in succession, and thereby be- 
coming more independent of foreign supplies and lees dependent upon arti- 





ficial manure for increasing the fertility of the soil. He knew of no 
trade, science, or profession, that was so encumbered as the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. The great trading and manufacturing interests of 
the country were perfectly free to transact any amount of business 
they could, and all they had to contend with was excessive com- 
petiti n. Mines, collieries, and other sources of trade were worked 


to the greatest extent, and immense fortunes were amassed with impunity, 
but whoever heard of a farmer getting rich? (** Oh, oh !"’ and great 
laughter.) Well, if they did not believe it, he would say no more about it. 
But he did contend that farmers should be left to their own skill and judg- 
ment; and, unless they were so left, it was useless to talk about improve- 
ment in agriculture, or of this country becoming independent of foreign 
supplies. 

The South West Middlesex Agricultural Socicty distributed its prizes 
on Wednesday; Lord Villiers in the chair. As no politics were talked 
the after dinner speeches had none of that general interest which has dis- 
tinguished other scenes of this kind. Mr. Hanbury, however, ventured 
the opinion that “her Majesty’s Ministers are better employed than in 
making speeches at agricultural meetings, and next session will prove 
that he is not far wrong in thinking so.” 
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Some interesting discussion took place on Tuesday at Gloucester on 
church matters at a meeting of the friends of the Diocesan Society. The 
Bishop of Gloucester presided; Lord Redesdale, Archdeacon Thorpe, Mr. 
Rolt, M.P. were among the speakers. The object of the meeting was to 
make a fresh appeal on behalf of the society in danger of dying out ; and 
to procure the codperation of the laity. Lord Redesdale gave this version 
of the cause of the apathy of churchmen. 

He knew that many of the interests of the church had been neglected— 
indeed they were hardly understood—by the laity, and he was afraid that 
such a state of things had arisen from what was in a great degree the 
strength of the chureh—namely, the fact that it was an endowed church. 
In consequences of the endowment so many members of the church had their 
ewn wants provided for without doing anything for themselves that they 
were wholly forgetful of the wants of others. Looking to the wealth of the 
Church of England the amount collected by voluntary contributions for re- 
ligious purposes was ridiculously small; no other community contributed so 
little, and he believed the reason was that so much was provided without a 
contribution being required, 

Archdeacon Thorpe said the church cannot afford to be anything but 
self-relying, Something must be done; but it is very strange and un- 
satisfactory that the sums raised for church purposes should be sub- 
scribed by such a small number of persons. Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
could not help remarking that it is always the same sponge that is 
squeezed, the willing horse that is flogged. Mr. Rolt found the defcet 
in this fact that the population are collected in localities where there are 
not the parish church, the parish school, the parish clergyman. There 
should be all these for every 2000 persons. By that means alone can 
religion be made to form part of the universal scheme of this country’s 
existence. 

After a fierce opposition from Mr. Philip Muntz aud Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce has resolved to petition 
Government for a Parliamentary inquiry into the advantages that would 











oa or, 





The barristers who attend the Newcastle Quarter Sessions struck work on 
Tuesday. It seems that Mr. Digby Seymour the Recorder holds the ges. 
sions at a time convenient to himself, and permitting him to practice at the 
Hull sessions. The bar complains of this because it prevents them from at. 
tending other sessions. The Town Council also regard it as an inconye. 
nience. But Mr. Seymour proved resolute, and on Tuesday only one bar- 
rister appeared in court, robed, and two unrobed. The Recorder lectureg 
the barristers, on strike, and praised the one barrister who remained loyal 
to the court. 

An eseape of choke-damp in a coal-pit in Swansea valley, has resulted in 
the death of fourteen men and seven horses. There were 200 men in the 
pit at the time, and the most intense agony was manifested by their rela. 
tives while uncertain of their fate. It is stated that a door confining the 
foul air to its proper place, was, by some means unknown, left unfastened, 


SCOTLAND. 
The principal incident in the brief records of the Court reporter is the 


visit of Count and Countess de Persigny to Balmoral. They arrived on 
the 7th and departed on the 11th October. During their stay the Count 





| went out shooting with the Prince Consort, Prince Alfred, and the Count 
| of Flande 3. 


result from the possession of Sarawak, and how far we could take it * in | 


equity to Sir James Brooke, and the Sultan and natives of Borneo.” 


rd to the coining of foreign money has at- 





The state of the law with regard 
tracted notice in consequence of the plots to inundate Turkey with base 
mooneys. At the opening of the Birmingham Sessions, on Monday, M 
Recorder Hill said he should confine his observations to one case, that of 


urlous coins, 


Calvocoressi, charged with fabricat 


* To counterfeit the 
coin of this realm was, by the great -E 


and venerable statute of Edward IIL, 
no less an offence than high treason (now reduced to felons prerogative 
ef the Mint being thus carefully guarded, vuse of the i 
ance to the publie of a genuine currency, the metal of s 
and the weight fully equal to that prescribed. Nor even were the eounter- 
feit as good in these respects as the genuine coin itself would coiner 








lmport- 











escape the penalties of the law, whatever mitigation of them he might be 


held to deserve by reason of this equality. Neither is such a rule incon- 
sistent with justice. For to throw open the manufacture of coin would be 
to insure its deterioration. It would fur an excuse for the possession of 
ng implements, at present unlawful, which if employed today for the 
duction of money of the s: ; of the Mint, might, and most 
uredly would, be used tomorrow by 2 horde of fabricators to pour into 
f ise tokens which even now, notwithstanding all 






















ulation a tlood of those b ing 
checks, are but too readily circulated through the country, : 
among the humbler classes, who can but ill afford the losses imposed uw 
them by this nefarious trafic. Gentlemen, the protection which has t 
been thrown around oursclyes and our fellow-sul nal 
gether withheld from other nations, although our law does not think fit to 
guard the interests of the foreigner with the same jealousy as those of its 
own people. The defendant is aceused of having violated the provisions of 
the statute 43 Geo. LIL., by which his alleged offence is made a misde 
meanour, punishable with a year’s impris ient. In eases of felony, which 
form the bulk ef such as are brought under the notice of Grand Jurics, 
difficulties now and then ¢ which have no place in misdemeanours. 
Felons are classed as principals or e distinction between 
these two classes sometimes runs into refinements not easy of application. 
1 misdemeanours, however, all pers in the criminal 
act are guilty in the eye of the law as ] : uit who 
should order false coins, a master manufacturer, who should employ his 
workmen in their fabrication, and the workmen themselves would all be 
within the penalties of the statute, as soon as the offence thus perpetrated in 
concert is complete. And gentlemen, as 1 have already stated with regard 
to English money, every foreign coin is false and counterfeit, however unob- 
jectionable it may be in other respects, unless it has been struck by virtue 
of an authority furnished to the master by the sovereign power of the state 
whose emblems and superseription it bea And finally, gentlemen, it is 
for the accused to show the possession of such delegated authority, and not 
for the prosecutor to disprove that fact.’’ 

i, having prayed to be tried by a mixed jury, and no fo- 
en summoned, his trial was postpoued until next sessior 
1 found guilty of conspiracy, but recommended to mer 
‘his previous good character. Sentence deferred, 
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icide of a terrible character has taken place at Fort 
Garstang. Lobert Bond, a youth of some ability, who at twenty-five, had 
visited all quarters of the globe, fell in love with Mary Hannah Wainman, 
who resided i her brothers in an adjoining he use. Bond’s adv 
were not successful, As he was habitually under the intiuence « 
excited great alarm. Miss Wainman’s brother took away a loaded 
from Bond's house. He asked for it, and significa id’ 
So it proved. Standing at the door of his father’s house, he 
Wainman dead as she appeared at the door of her brother’s house, and 
going indoors, he reloaded his gun and blew the top of his head off. A 
Jury has found that he acted under the intluence of temporary insanity. 

A similar crime has been committed near Rotherham. John ‘4 
Whitworth, in a fit of jealousy, cut the throat of Sally Hare, a you 
efeighteen. Before she died, the girl made a statement. From this it 
ey the lovers quarrelled about a young man. Whitworth proposed that 
th shoukl take poison; the girl refused; Whitworth then threw hei 
down and cut her throat, but she resisted, knocked him over, and ran away. 
She died of the wound. Whitworth tells a different story. He says sh 
would have his knife; that he would not give it up; ‘and that in the 
struggle the knife entered the girl’s neck. THe has been committed for trial. 

Sheerness has been in a state of turmoil, in cons juence of the turbu- 
lence of the North Cork Rifles, Animated by feelings of enmity to all sea- 
men and marines, these fellows went about assailing all they met, and even 
pursuing them into private hou Pickets sent to arrest the rioters took 
their pari, and drove off the p This state of things lasted from Thurs- 
@ay week to Monday. The only control applied has been the police ! 
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; cording to their own ima 


The Queen has driven and walked out during the week. Her Majesty 
will quit Balmoral on Monday. 

The Count of Flanders departed on the 11th, Lord Stanley has sue- 
ceeded General Pecl as Secretary of State in attendance. 





The shareholders of the Western Bank of Scotland held a mx eting in 
Glasgow on Wednesday ; Mr. Blackadder, of Edinburgh, in the chair, 
The business transacted was important. The power to make compro- 
mises, entrusted to the liquidators, was confirmed, Then the meeting 
beeaine special, and the resolution was adopted— 

“ Having heard read the following resolution, unanimously passed by the 
eeneral committee of shareholders, at a meeting held at Glasgow on the 4th 
of October—viz., ‘ That taking into consideration the lamentable condition 
of the affairs of the Western Bank now disclosed, the Commitice of Share« 
holders are of opinion that the united shareholders have a just claim on the 
deputy-governor and directors for reimbursement of calls made or to be made, 
as well as for the less of the shares, and that this resolution shall be forth- 
with communicated by the secretary of the bank to the directors in the man- 
agement at the period when they declared a dividend of nine per cent in 
June 1857,’ this meeting unanimously approves the said resolution, and di- 
rects the same to be communicated to the liquidators, who are hereby re- 
qu sted to proceed wi all despatch in conside 4 and advising with coun- 
sel in regard to the claims of the whole body of the shareholders against all 
or any directors of the bank during recent years, and thereafter to take mea- 

ires for rendering such claims sufficient. 


One speaker says that the investigation of the affairs of the banks 
ntic falsehoods unparalleled in the history of 
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IRELAND. 

The successs of Galway has inspired Limerick. Steps have been 
taken to form a company to start steamers between Foynes and America 
—the Limerick Town Council subscribing the munificent sum of 407. 
The Harbour Commissioners have been to Galway, and it may be that 
the results of their inspection will nip the Limerick project in the 





The Directors of the Atlantic Steam Navigation Company gave a 
dinner on Monday on board the Pacific in Galway Harbour, Mr. Lever 
in the chair. Lord Bury, Mr. Roebuck, Father Daly and others, made 
peeches glorifying this spirited undertaking. 

The Marquis of Drogheda was sworn a member of the Irish Privy 
Council on Monday, and took his seat at the board. 


AN IRISH BISHOP ON THE CONFESSIONAL, 

Dr, Singer, Bishop of Meath, has sent the following reply to a printed 
letter addressed by the Honourable and Reverepd Robert Liddell to the 
Bishop of London, and circulated far and wide. 

“‘T must confess that a perusal of it has not changed or modified the 
opinions I have long held on the important subject under discussion. If 
you had argued that our Church contemplated the existence of some rare and 
exe plional eases, in which the counsel! and office of the minister might be 
found useful in quieting the conscience and obtaining ‘ peace’ through ‘the 
ministry of God’s holy word,’ and ‘the merits and mediation of our Lord 
esus Christ’—had you been content with this statement, you would have 
1 but few opponents. But your purpose seems to have been very different. 
You assert a much more extensive exercise of confession and ministerial ab- 
solution than th special cases would admit. You claim for the clergy 
not only that they are to declare, but to be the ‘channels for conveying ab- 
solution,’ and that with ‘a power particular and judicial ;’ and you invest 
the administration of this office with a ceremonial solemnity startling in it- 
self, and assuredly not countenanced by the formularies of the Church. If 
that Chureh had intended such ministerial offices to have her sanction she 
would have dictated the form and regulated the exercise, and not have left 
it to the discretion of individual clergymen to carry out so awful a duty ac- 
i inations. ‘The Church does recognize indeed the 
spiritual intercourse of the minister with his flock, at once his most sacre 
duty and his highest privilege; but it would require, as it seems to me, all 
the prejudice of a foregone conclusion to confound such intercourse with 
the aurieular confession for which you plead. I hesitate not to say, that 
such a system of confession is as devoid of Scriptural foundation and the 
authority of the best ages of the primitive Church as it is alien to the spirit 
and letter of our formularies, and would, if carried out, tend te demoralize 
both the clergy and the laity, giving to the one almost dengerous influence 
over the conscience, and producing in the other a morbid and unhealthy 
state of spiritual feeling, or a diminished sensibility towards sin. 1 cannot, 
therefore, but think that the two prelates from whose decision you have ap- 
pealed to the public have exercised in their judgments a sound discretion, 
endeavoured to puta stop to what, by your statement, is an increasing evil, 
and vindieated the Protestant character of the united Church.” 




















Mr. Carden of Barnane, is again in trouble. He has persisted in pursuing 
with his addresses Miss Ellen Arbuthnot, the lady he attempted to abduct ; 
and is believed to have recently threatened another attempt by force. She 
has sworn an information against him, and he, with a female confederate, 
is in custody but admitted to bail. 
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Fareiqu and Calanial. 


rautt.—The Emperor and Empress haye returned from Chalons to 

vid Rheims. 
ga ay cto arrived in the camp at Chalons on Saturday afternoon, 
and was received in great state. She was met by the Emperor on horse- 
back, and passed to the imperial head-quarters through a double line of 
troops. She also drove over the camp. But her stay was short. On 
Monday, the Emperor and Empress made a progress to Rheims. 
The Moniteur has described the pageants of the ceremonial 4 la Barrére. 
Triumphal arches outside, the corporation in waiting with the keys on a 
dish of gold, all the houses hung with costly woollens, the produce of 
the looms of the country, more triumphal arches in the streets, win- 
dows, and housetops crowded with people. As usual, their Majesties 
proceeded to the cathedral, Cardinal Gousset, once a shepherd’s boy, 
received the Emperor at the portal. 

« Having addressed to the illustrious guests whom he was receiving a fer- 
vid allocution, in harmony with the solemnity celebrated by an entire 
population, the cardinal introduced the Emperor and Empress into his 
church. ‘Their Majesties first stopped under a canopy, where they received 
the honours due to their supreme rank; then they went in procession to 
take their places on a pric-Dieu in the middle of the choir. The organ 





| 


played, and in the midst of an attentive public, of a praying clergy, the | 


vaulted roofs of the church resounded with the chant that invokes the bless- 
ings of God upon the Sovereign of France. After this re ligious « eremony, 
which will be one more tradition added to those from which Rheims derives 
its authority and lustre, their Majesties repaired to the Archbishop's palace, 
which they “had chosen for their residence. In the vast halls of this palace, 
replete with the nvblest, purest, and most _— historical recollections 
of the monarchy, the Emperor received the constituted civie and depart- 
mental bodies. The working guilds were equally admitted to present their 
homage to the Monar« h. The market-women presented to their Majesties 
a rich present, intended for the Imperial Princ 
emotion of pleasure and a feeling of kindness that threw a fresh charm over 
her features, addressed a few benevolent words to these women enthralled 
by her grace. These receptions were finished by an : i 
Majestics upon the flight of steps before the Archbish p's palac c. The re- 
presentatives of all the communes, having their mayors at their head, and 
distinguished by banners of different colours, and the medallists of St. Ie- 
lena, filed off before the Emperor, uttering acclamations as they passed, 
that showed more and yet more profoundly than ever the source from which 
the protective dynasty of the interests of all derives its greatness and it 

strength.” 

In the evening, the town was illuminated, and the Emperor and 
Empress attended a ball, when the Emperor danced with the daughter 
of M. Werlé the Mayor, 

The Duke of Malakoff was married on Thursday to Mademoiselle d 
Painega. The Empress contributed the bride’s troussean ; the Emper 
her dot—a million of francs. ‘The marriage was performed at St, Cloud 
in the presence of the Emperor and Empress, Madame Montijo, and a 
host of court favourites. The Moniteur records the proceedings with 
that solemnly enthusiastic air it has adopted on similar occasions, ‘The 
Duke is sixty-seven, the Duchess thirty-three years of age. 

The canal interest in France annually utters its complaints, and pe- 
titions the Emperor. ‘This year the disease has assumed the form of 
an attack upon the railways. Railways abuse the advantages accorded 
to them by the state; their true competitors will be found in the 
canals! Railways pay nothing to the state, the canals are burdened 
with dues. 

** The great cause of the ruin of internal navigation lies in the base abus 
which the railway companies make of what they term differential tariffs. 
The manner in which they tamper with these tariffs is « mtrary to the spirit 
of their statutes, contrary to the clearly expressed intentions of the Leg 
lative Chamber, contrary to the resolutions enunciated on all oceasions by 
Councils-General, Chambers of Commerce, and other bodies to which we 
are accustomed to look for the expression of public opinion. 

















Is- 


offered to a population already so well disposed to embark, the movement of 
emigration appears to me destined to assume greater proportions. Never- 
theless, it might perhaps be diminished if the Government would refuse 
a passport to every individual who had not attained his majority.” 

The Prefect enlarges on the successes of the recruiting agents, and ex- 
plains that they carry away women and girls for the basest purposes. 

“In a word, the insufficiency of means to live on their native soil, in 
consequence of the minute subdivision of landed property, and the active 
persuasion carried on by emigration agents, are the two principal causes of 
emigration from the department of the Basses Pyrenées.”” 

The Brussels Jndependance of yesterday evening states, that the French 
Government has addressed a note to the Holy see, couched in very 
moderate and cautious terms, in which it calls upon that power to con- 
sider the moral consequences it entails upon itself by approving of the 
violent outrage committed by the familiars of the Holy Office in ¢ - 
ing off the Jewish child at Bologna. The Indépendance adds: “ The 
Cabinet of the Tuileries could not do less, but we much fear that if it 
remains alone in its proceedings, that the only result will be to relieve 
France of the responsibility without restoring the young Mortara to 
his parents.” 

$t. Hrlena.—The French Government has received an account of 
the festivities at St. Helena on the 15th August, Napoleon’s féte day. 
One of the ceremonies was a dinner given by M. Gauthier de Rouge- 
mont, guardian and conservator of the dwelling house and tomb of Na- 


poleon. 


pearance of their | 


The Empress, with an | 


A white marble bust of Queen Victoria and another of the Emperor of 
the French were placed opposite to each other in the banquet-hall. 
Portraits of various members of the Imperial family of France and paint- 
ings representing the principal incidents in the life of Napoleon I. were 
hung on the walls. During the dinner M. Gauthier de Rougement, who 
wore the medal of St. Helena and the cross of the Legion of Honour, 
spoke as follows :— 


**Gentlemen—Permit me, on the féte of St. Napoleon, to propose a 


| toast to the health of his Majesty the Emperor of the French, and to his 


| from a Sheik, a purveyor of blacks. 


The com- | 


panies charge very low rates on all their lines which are parallel to water- | 


ways, rivers, and canals, and raise their rates very considerably in those 
localities where they find no competition. Their system of tariffs relative 
to total distances not entirely followed by navigable ways are based on 


curious inequalities, which completely exclude for greater distances all com- | 


petition.’ 

The remedy? Abolition of dues; abolition of differential rates, or 
at least a measure subjecting goods carried partly by rail and partly by 
canal to the same rates of charge as if they were carried solely by rail. 
The railway people have offended the protectionists by buying English 
rails, and they are vehemently suspected of free-trade leanings. 

The Prefect of the Basses Pyrenées has made a report to the Minister 
of the Interior on the emigration from the department in 1857, so inju- 
rious to agriculture and the army. ' 

** Ist Question.——_Am I to conclude that the ~opulation, in consequence of 
a better harvest, were able more readily to « ollect the means of emigrating, 
and that the remittances forwarded by the Basques already established at 
La Plata have been more considerable >—The emigration preceded the maize 
crop, the principal produce of the Basque country, and, had the harvest 
taken place sooner, the produce would have been’ almost completely ab- 
sorbed in liquidating debts which the scarcity of corn compelle dthe farmers 
to contract of late years. In the arrondissement of Mauleon and Bayonne 
emigration is solely excited by the incessant appeals which the Basques in- 





| ments relating to the regency. 
“ 


august ally her Majesty Queen Victoria, * May the union of France and 

England, which rests on reciprocal friendship and esteem, secure the peace 

of the world henceforth and for ever.’ ”’ , 
After this speech, which was hailed with loud acclamations, the Go- 


| yernor said :— 


‘It is with the utmost pleasure, my dear Commandant, that we all re- 
ceive the expression of your good wishes, and the toast to our august sovee 
reigns, his Majesty Napoleon I. and Queen Victoria.” 

This reply was followed by fresh cheers. M. Gauthicr de Rougemont 
next proposed the health of his Excellency Drummond Hay, Governor 
of the colony of St Helena; and these gentlemen reciprocated compli- 
ments. M. De Rougemont having proposed the health of the Chief 
Justice, as the second authority in the island, Sir H. Wilde rose, and, 
with his eyes fixed on the portrait of the Empress of the French, 
said— 

**Gentlemen—I propose the health of the most virtuous, the most 
beautiful, the most amiable, the most religious, and the most charming 
lady who exists on the earth, her Majesty the Empress of the French.” 

The ceremonies closed with a ball and supper, and nine times nine for 
Queen Victoria, Prince Albert, and the Emperor and the Empress of the 
French. Dancing was kept up till daylight. 

Paurtugal.—a good deal of fragmentary information has dropped in 
all the week respecting the difference between France and Portugal. It 
seems that Portugal had given France general permission to collect black 
emigrants in the Mozambique, but required that cach ship should have a 

pecial permission from the authorities on the spot. It is contended on 

one side that there was no such authority on board the Charles and 
Georges, and on the other that the authority was contained in a paper 
The ship was found in prohibited 
waters; she had on board a number of negroes, and an abundance of 
irons. The negroes, it is said, were not willing but very unwilling 
emigrants, The French allege that the ship had put into the port under 
stress of weather, and not to obtain emigrants. In the meantime the 
Portuguese Minister in Paris has been in close conference with Count 
Walewski, and the two ships of war in the Tagus have intimated their 
presence and mission to M, de Lisle. It seems that Portugal has offered 
to submit the affair to arbitration, and has promised if that offer be ac- 
cepted to surrender the ship at once. ‘The latest report is, that the offer 
has been * conditionally ’’ accepted. 

Prussia.—The Prussian Monitenr has published the official docue 
One decree is as follows— 

1.—To His Royal Highness the Prince of Prussia, 
‘In replacing me in the direction of the affairs of the Government during 


| the year which has elapsed since the commencement of my illness, your 


stalled in the Argentine provinces address to their countrymen of every age | 


and Sex, and by the transmission of money, which the first emigrants send 

to their familics when they do not themselves return with fortunes more or 

less considerable ac quired in those distant countries. The same causes are 

beginning to produce the same effects in the arrondissement of Oleron and 
rthez, where emigration has remarkably increased. 

“* 2d Question.— Must I believe that the agricultural labourers do not re- 
ceive sufficiently high wages, and that the want of encouragement drives 
them to expatriate themselves >—On the one hand, the moderate salary paid 
to daily labourers, particularly during late years, on the other hand, the in- 
sufficiency of the produce of patrimonial portions of land for the small eyl- 
tivator, which is subdivided at every inheritance, constitute the principal 
cause of the Basque emigration. The second cause arises from the facility 
granted to emigrants to enable them to make their passage. Formerly the 
He eae of ships required the payment of the passage either in cash or by a 
Solvent security, At present, if an emigrant has a trade, even that of a 
simple labourer, they are satisfied with his engagement to pay them the 
eed of the passage, (which inthis case is rather higher,) within six months 
ee and that out of his wages or his half-year’s salary. It often 
relic » kewise, that the price of the passage is paid in advance by the 

‘ations already settled in America. Thus, all possible advantages being 





Royal Highness has given me a great consolation, for whi h IT return you 
my heartfelt thanks. Now that Iam, by God’s will, still prevented by the 
state of my health from devoting myself to the cares of government, and as 
the physicians have advised me to make a journey during the winter ina 
southern climate, I invite you, in consideration of the continued hindrance 
of governing, myself, to exercise the Royal power in my name as Regent, 
aceording to the Inspirations of your conscience, and being re sponsible only 
to God, until the moment I shall be again able myself to fulfil the duties of 
my Royal functions, and beg of you to take the necessary measures to that 
effect. I reserve to myself to make ulterior arrangements respecting those 
affairs of my Royal house whieh concern my person, 

** Sans-Souci, 7th October, 1858, 

(Signed) “ Freperick WILiIAM, 
(Countersigned) “Von Mantevrret, Von per Heypt, 
Vow Bopetscuwinen, Von Fiorrwei., Von Maytreurres IID,” 

A second consists of the formal acc« ptance ¢ f the office on the part of 
the Prince, “ on his Majesty's invitation and in virtue of the 56th article 
of the constitution.” He therefore convokes the Chambers for the 20th 
October. 

The name of Flottwell among the Ministers counter-signing the decree 
will be remarked. This elderly gentleman had taken the place of M, 
de Westphalen, Minister of the Interior, whose management of the 
police has given such dissatisfaction. The dismissal of Westphalen may 
be regarded as the first act of the Prince-Regent, and is held to be 
significant. Indeed “ it is generally supposed that there will be a come 
plete change in the Cabinet. MM. Aucrsward, Count Schwerin, MM, 
Bonin, Patow, de Bethmann, and other leaders of the Constitutional 
party, are spoken of as likely to be the new Ministers.” But this is 
premature. 





———— 
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The Preussische Correspondenz has the following article— 

* At the expiration of the time of the full powers intrusted to the Prince 
of Prussia for the management of the Government, the country anxiously 
awaited the solution of the question whether his Majesty, having “ye him- 
self away from the affairs of State during a whole year, would feel himself 
sufficiently reéstablished to resume again the reins of government. Unhap- 
pily, the result of the treatment hitherto followed and the summer sojourn 
at Tegernsee, while acting favourably on the state of his Majesty generally, 
were not sufficiently complete. The King’s physicians expressed the opin- 
ion that the Monarch, not to compromise the progress of his convalescence, 
ought still to avoid the fatigues of his high mission. His Majesty, there- 
fore, came to the conviction that it was necessary to devote a longer time to 
the care of his health; and in his paternal solicitude for the welfare of the 
country recognized that the State ought not to remain longer deprived of a 
direction invested with the supreme authority and Royal initiative ; conse- 
quently the King has deemed it advisable, until his entire restoration to 
health, to ask the Prince of Prussia to take, from the present moment, the 
government of the country in full independence, and to direct the affuirs ac- 
cording to his own personal views as Regent.” 

A correspondent of the Daily News at Berlin sends some useful state- 
ments. 

‘*There is in Prussia no regular civil list voted every year, as in other 
countries, but that the dotations of the crown and appanages of the Royal 
Family are supplied from the revenues derived from the ‘crown entailed 
estates.’ These crown domains are more than suflicient to defray the ex- 
penses of the Royal Family, and keep up the dignity of the Prussian court ; 
and as the value of these estates has greatly increased during the last ten or 
fifteen years, owing to the introduction of an improved system of agriculture 
and drainage, there has been lately a considerable surplus, which the King 
relinquished, and which were applied to the general purposes of the state. 
In consideration of this circumstance, as the Queen is still strongly opposed 
to any abandonment of the King’s rights to the revenues of the crown do- 
mains which he has always enjoyed (and on which a good many charities 
and pensions are charged), it is now resolved to apply to the Chambers for a 
suitable dotation of the Prince Regent, and a bil! is being prepared for that 

urpose. With regard to the amount to be demanded, I have reason to be- 
ieve it will be tixed at half a million of dollars, or about 70,000/. per 
annum, Besides this, it is settled that the King shall retain for his life the 
royal palaces and chateaux at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, Sans-Souci at 
Potsdam, Erdmannsdorf in Silesia, and one or two others less generally 
known in England.” 

A letter from Berlin states that the Prince of Prussia has received by 
telegraph the congratulations of the four great Powers on his accession 
to the Regency. The first that arrived was from the Emperor Alexander, 
which was sent off ** with remarkable promptitude.” 

The Oesterreichische Zeitung thus comments on the change in Prussia. 

‘The change which is now about to take place in Prussia, will make 
itself felt throughout Germany. In all probability a ery will be raised that 
the increased power of the Diet and of the press will be detrimental to the 
Conservative principle, but the fact is that no set of men ean possibly do as 
much harm to it as the Prussian Conservatives have done, ‘The super- 
ciliousness and pride of the privileged classes, their misuse of religion and 
of the Word of Goa for the furtherance of party purposes, their seltishness, 
and their utter disregard for justice and equity, ow so disgusted the na- 
tion, that the ultra-Conservative party in Prussia is as isolated as was the 
Faubourg St. Germain, at the time of the Restoration. The Ministers also, 
who have done all in their power to diminish the importance of the repre- 
sentation of the people, are exceedingly unpopular with the nation at large. 
When right and real might are on the one side, and ephemeral power on 
the other, serious injury is done to the Conservative principle whenever that 

wer is abused. We are far from grudging Prussia the increase of moral 
influence which the approaching change must necessarily give her in Ger- 
many. Thestrict observance of the law of the land (which ought to be safe 
from attacks from above as well as from below) is the best security for all 
Governments, and the faithful and exact fulfilment of the promise that 
the representatives of the people shall have a share in the legislation is ne- 
cessary tothe maintenance of peace and tranquillity in the German States. 
As to the freedom of the press, it can never do as much harm to the Conser- 
vative cause as Hinkeldy’s arbitrary (police) system has done.” 

Herr von Flottwell, acting Minister of the Interior, was formerly at 
the head of the famous government commercial establishment known as 
the “Seechandlung,” afterwards Minister of Finances, and subsequently 
till now civil governor of the province of Mark-Brandenburg. Two 

ntlemen who have been sent for and have had conference with the 

egent are spoken of for the permanent appointment. The first is Herr 
von Witzleben who was for some time Minister for Foreign Affairs pre- 
vious to the events of 1848, and the other is Herr Kuhlwetter, formerly 
Minister of the Home Department, and now Civil Governor of the 
Rhenish Provinces, residing at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


Austria.—The Austrian Government has recently been lectured by 
one of the St. Petersburgh newspapers on its slowness in advancing re~ 
forms! Thus— 

“It was hoped that certain measures, which are universally allowed to 
be requisite and necessary to the well-being of the Austrian empire, would 
be taken on the birth of a heir to the Throne, but the expectations of the 
people were not fulfilled. For many years Austria has longed for the pub- 
ication of definitive municipal and communal laws, and for many years 
public opinion has loudly condemned the anticipated and absurd laws or 
regulations of the guilds and corporations, A part of the nation (the He- 
brews) is left in uncertainty whether it has or has not a right to acquire 
real property ; the promise to regulate the affairs of the Protestant Church, 
which has repeatedly been given, has not yet been kept, and the statutes 
relative to the representation of the different Crown lands are still wanting. 
The nation could not expect that all these important matters would be dis- 
posed of at one and the same time, but it certainly did hope that the one 
oy the other of them would be definitively settled.” 

What next? and next? 


Sndia.—tTeclegraphic despatches from Allahabad and Bombay arrived 
in London on Thursday night. The latest dates are September 24th. 
They relate a scries of isolated conflicts, and carry on the war in Rajpoo- 
tana another stage. 

Oude.—‘‘ The Cantonment of Sultanpore was occupied by our forces with- 
out opposition on the 29th of Aggust, the rebels having retired, some in the 
direction of Amecee (?), and others towards the Gogra. Madho Singh is at 
his fort of Ametree, and is reported to have with him 1000 men and 22 guns. 
Some of the rebel troops from Bondee (?), on the north of the Gogra, had 
crossed the Gogra at Bairam Ghaut, and there were rumours of an intended 
attack on Nawabgunge, on the Fyzabad road, which had consequently been 
strengthened from Lucknow. The Nana, Bala, Rao, and the Begum are 
still on the north of the Gogra. The Fyzabad district reported to be undis- 
turbed. Rajah Maun Singh has promised to go himself with 1500 men and 











three guns to intercept the rebels from Sultanpore, who are making towards 


Tantia. 
The North West.— The districts of Benares and Mirzapore continue 
tranquil. Jaunpore and Alighur are generally quiet. The rebels who had 
besieged Russareh, in_the Ghazepore district, were overtaken by a body of 
Sikhs under Captain Nedham, and defeated with a loss of twent y killed and 
fifty-nine wounded, The Zaminea pergunnah is much disturbed. 

** A body of rebels, chiefly from Rewah, under Punjah Singh and Dao 
Singh, entered the Baras pergunnah of the Allahabad district, and com- 
menced plundering. A police force, under Captain Dennehy, went out 
against them, and, coming on them, by surprise, completely routed them, 

The re- 


killing their leader, Punjah Singh, and some 200 of his followers. 
mainder of the Allahabab division is undisturbed. 

“A strong body of rebels was attacked at Sinpoorah, in the Fallteput 
pergunnah of the Bareilly district, by a force consisting of 500 men of al} 
arms, and was defeated with the loss of three guns, ammunition, camp 
equipage, Ke. Major H. Browne, 2d Punjaub Cavalry, lost his arm jn 
this affair, The rest of the division, except where the Shabjchanpore dis- 
trict borders on the Goomtee, is quiet. 

“The Etawah rebels have been driven out of the fort of Burreh, their 
head-quarters, with considerable loss. The remainder of the division js 
tranquil.” 

Central India.—“ Brigadier M‘Duff has defeated and dispersed the rebels 
in the Jaloun district, on the bank of the Jumna, There is nothing of im. 
“naeg to communicate from the rest of the division, the continuance of 
1eavy rain having impeded all military operations. Tangah and Dunmow 
with a large body of rebels, occupied the fort of Burrakota and plundered 
the town, when they were suddenly surprised by a small detachment from 
Shahjur, under Captain Finch, and totally defeated. They left 150 dead 
bodies on the field. Other districtsin the division are generally quiet. - Qn 
the 5th of September Colonel Roberts, with 200 cavalry and 000 infuntry, 
totally defeated the Paoree rebels between Gwalior and Gojerah ; 450 dead 
bodies were left on the field. Our loss consisted of one officer, Lieutenant 
Cancet (?), Her Majesty’s 9th Regiment, killed ; four ofticers wounded ; 
four rank and file killed and ten wounded.” 

Rajpootana.—* The rebels under Tantia Topee and the Banda Nawab 
surrounded Julra Patun on the 26th of August, and took it after a feeble 
resistance, many of the troops of the chief joining them. They levied 
heavy contributions on the town and took possession of all the treasure, 
guns, and munitions of war belonging to the chief of that state. By last 
accounts the rebels had marched from Julra Patun, with twenty-four guns, 
in the direction of Rampore. The Mhow field force, under the command of 
Major-General Mitchell, attacked and defeated Tantia Topee on the 15th of 
September near Heore, capturing twenty-five guns. The loss on the side 
of the British is but trifling. On the 19th, General Mitchell reached Nur- 
singhur in pursuit of the enemy, who had turned towards Seronj after his 
defeat on the 15th. Brigadier Parke, with the Neemuch column, was at 
Surrimpore on the 19th of September, awaiting instructions from General 
Mitchell, under whose orders he had been placed. 

“It appears from the latest intelligence that Major-General Mitchell 
crossed the Parbutty river on the 20th of September, and marched towards 
Bursiah in order to cover Bhopal from the rebel force collected at Seronj, 
Brigadier Parke’s column has been halted at Angher. 

** Reinforcements in Cavalry, Horse Artillery, and Infantry are on their 
march to Mhow from the Bombay Presidency ; the cavalry alone number 
about 1200 sabres. A regiment of Beatson’s Horse from Jaulnah is also on 
its way to the same quarter.” 

The telegraphich despatches confirm the preceding accounts of the 
affair at Mooltan, 

“The Sepoys of the Sixty-second and Sixty-ninth Native Infantry and the 
Native Artillerymen at Mooltan, have broken out. They attempted to seize 
the guns, but were driven back. The Adjutant of the Bombay Fusileers, 
and four Artillerymen, have been killed. Of the mutineers, about 400 have 
been killed, and the Police, Sowars, &e., are in active pursuit of the 
remainder,” 

€hina —Adviees from Hongkong to the 24th August have been 
received by the Australian mail. Admiral Seymour had returned thither 
from the Peiho, but Lord Elgin had gone on to Japan. The only mili- 
tary incident reported is the chastisement of Nantow for firing on a flag 
of truce. This was not effected without opposition. General Strau- 
benzee confined his operations to the capture of the fort by storm. He 
spared the town at the carnest prayer of its inhahitants, Our loss was 
three men killed and twelve wounded. Commander Madden of the 
Sanspareil was dangerously hit, and Captain Lambert of the Royal En- 
ginecrs mortally wounded by the accidental discharge of the musket of 
one of the men crowding up behind him to the assault, 


@nited States.—The Persia arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, with 
advices from New York to the 29th September. 

The details of the burning of the ship Austria have arrived from Ame- 
rica. The Austria left Hamburg on the 4th September, with a human 
freight of 425 persons, and a crew of 103 officers and men, On the 
13th September she was suddenly set on fire by the carelessness of her 
crew, The steerage was ordered to be fumigated with burning tar. In 
effecting this operation the boatswain heated a chain, intending to dip it 
into the tar, but he made it to hot to hold, and dropping it on the deck 
fired the planks. In the confusion the tar was overset, and all was 
flame in an instant. Mr. Brews, a British civil servant, ex route for 
British Columbia, and one of the saved, has supplied an intelligent nar- 
rative. He saw smoke burst from the after entrance of the steerage. 

Some women ran eft, exclaiming “the ship is on fire! what will be- 
come of us?” The Captain, barcheaded, rushed on deck, crying “We 
are all lost!” and he shortly after fell overboard in a frantic effort to lower 
aboat. The ship was a steamer, and going head to wind, the flames 
spread with great rapidity. Mr. Brews ordered the helmsman to tum 
her side to the wind, and got it done after some difficulty, but the helms- 
man left the wheel, and the ship turned head to tel of her own ac- 
cord. An attempt was made to lower a boat; it swamped. A second 
attempt upon another boat was made, but the people crowded her in such 
numbers that the attempt was for a moment abandoned. Renewed, @ 
similar scene followed. The boat was swamped. Only three of her 
load held on. One was saved, and one strangled by a rope. Some gentle- 
men were suffocated in the smoking room; the engincers met a similar 
fate. The second-cabin passengers were shut in their cabin by the fire ; 
some were drawn ‘up through the ventilator, but the greater number 
perished by suffocation. Mr. Brew says— 


At this time the scene on the quarter-deck was indescribable and truly 
heartrending. Passengers were rushing frantically to an 
ing their wives, wives in search of their husbands, re 
latives, mothers lamenting the loss of their children, some W 
by fear, others madly crying to be saved ; but a few perfectly calm an 


d fro—husbands seek- 
latives looking after re- 
holly paralysed 
dcollect- 
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Pn rae ae, & 
ed. The flames pressed so closely upon them that many jumped into the sea ; 
relatives, clasped in each other’s arms, leaped over and met a watery grave ; 
ised to be sisters, jumped over and sank kissing each other. 
| wife leaped into the sea together, and the stewardess and 
assistant steward, arm in arm, followed. One Hungarian gentleman, with 
seven fine children, four of them girls, made his wife jump in, then blessed 
his six eldest children, made them jump in one after the other, and follow- 
ed them with an infant in hisownarms. ; 

“JT, about this time, was standing outside the bulwarks, holding on by 
the davits, leaning out to avoid the flames, which were leaping towards me. 
I saw a swamped boat under me, pinning by a rope still attached to the 
ship ; as the oars were tied in her, I thought that if I could get to her I 
would be enabled to save myself and others. I let myself down by a rope, 
passing over a marl who was clinging to it, but who refused to come with 
me. I took outa penknife to cut the tackle ; the large blade broke, and I 
then severed it with the small blade. The ship passed ahead. As the 
screw approached I found the boat drawn towards it. I tried to keep the 
boat off, but the serew caught and capsized her over me. I dived away 
from the ship and came to the surface near a boat w hich was keel upwards ; 
I got on her, and by pressing on one side, with the assistance of a wave she 
righted, but was still swamped. The oars had been knocked out by the 
screw; the only thing I could tind in her to paddle with was some laths 
nailed together as a sheathing for the sides. 

* When I looked around, the ship was a quarter of a mile away from me. 
I could see the ladies and gentlemen jumping off the poop into the water in 
twos and threes, some of the ladies in flames. Several hesitated to leap 
from the burning ship until the last moment, as the height was 22 feet, and 
were only at length compelled to throw themselves off to avoid a more 
—— death. In half-an-hour not a soul was to be seen on the poop. 
l 





two girls, sup} 
A missionary «1 


pulled after the ship and picked up a German who was swimming strong- 

y; I got him beside me on the boat, and we paddled after the ship with 
the laths. I now saw a vessel under sail approaching; she reached the 
steamer about 5 p.m. ; we continued pulling towards them, and about half- 
past seven o'clock, after being five hours in the water, got within hail of the 
sailing vessel, which put off a boat and took us on board. She proved to be 
the French barque Maurice, Captain Ernest Renaud, of Nantes, bound from 
Newfoundland for Isle of Bourbon, with fish. She had, up to that time, 
rescued forty passengers of the burning steamer, chietly taken off the bow- 
sprit, though a few were picked up floating around, At about cight o’clock 
one of the metallic boats came up, with about twenty-three persons, in- 
cluding the first and third officers, afterwards three or four men were picked 
up, floating on a piece of the broken boat. The second officer was taken up, 
having been swimming, with nothing to float him, for six hours. The se- 
cond and third officers were severely burned ; one male passenger was burned 
frightfully, and some other male passengers slightly. There were but six 
women saved, three of whom were burned in a shocking manner.” 

All who were rescued were picked up by the Maurice and a Nor- 
wegian bark. Some escaped in part of the fractured boats ; one or two 
swam about for six hours; a few got off in a lifeboat. In all, of the 
total of 538 persons on board, only 67 were saved. 
the Maurice behaved with the greatest kindness, especially in caring for 
the comforts of the few women rescued, and dressing the wounds. 


PMiscellaneons, 


Some of our contemporaries, who assume to be more than ordinarily 
well informed, have recently been enlightening the public as to nego- 
tiations on political subjects said to in progress between Lord Derby 
and Lord John Russell. One of them is even able to state the precise 
overtures made by Lord Derby, the advice and opinions of the Duke of 
Bedford, who, it seems, has been consulted, and the ultimate answer 
give by Lord John. We regret to be obliged to dispel the delusion of 
our contemporary, supported by such circumstantial details, but we have 
the highest authority for stating that there is not a shadow of foundation 
for the report, and that since the prorogation of Parliament there has not 
been, personally or in writing, directly, or through any immediate chan- 
nel, any communication whatever, between the two statesmen referred 
to, bearing in the remotest degree upon public affairs. It is quite true 
that Lord and Lady John Russell, and the Earl of Carlisle, who are now 
attending the mecting at Liverpool of the Social Science Association, 
have accepted an invitation to pass next Saturday and Sunday at 
Knowsley, but this visit is of personal and private friendship only, and 
has not the slightest reference to any political question.—Morning He- 
rald, October 15. 


The Gazette of Tucsday contained the announcement that Sir James 
Outram, G.C.B., has been raised by the Queen to the dignity of a 
Baronet. 

Some changes in the Consular service have taken place. Mr. Henry 
Adrian Churchill, C.B., now Consul in Bosnia, is to be Consul at Jassy ; 
Mr. Edward St. John Neale leaving Patras, will succeed him in Bosnia, 
Mr. Edward Sarell Ongely will take Mr. Neale’s place in Patras, Mr. 
Lewis John Barbar, Consul in Virginia, will succeed Mr. Neale in Can- 
dia, and Mr. George Moore will be moved from Ancona to Virginia. 





The Newcastle papers have published a scries of questions addressed 
by the French Consul of that town to the Agricultural Societies of the 
Northern counties. The French Government desires to know the effect 
of free-trade upon agriculture—a significant procecding—and thus M. 
Magne, the Minister of Agriculture, has directed the French officers in 

country to obtain replies to these searching queries. 

1. Whether the breadth of land devoted to the culture of grain has been 
extended or diminished. 

“2. In the event of the same haying been diminished, whether the ex- 
tension of drainage has not had the effect of compensating in a certain pro- 
portion for the diminution of breadth under cultivation, in increasing the 
quantity of the produce. 

. ‘3. What has been the effect of the repeal of the corn laws on agriculture 
in England ? 

“*4. Since the period of that repeal, has the produce of the soil ex- 
perienced increase or diminution ? 

io. Has the rotation of crops been changed and in what manner ? 

P 6. Has the rent of the land risen or fallen ? 

“*7. Has the income of those who cultivate their own land increased or di- 
minished ? 

“8. Give the same information with respect to those who occupy their 
land as tenants, that is to say as farmers. In the examples given state 
also what are the most useful conditions of leasing, and what is the usual 
term of the lease > 

9. Has the selling price of land increased or diminished ? 

. ‘10. What has been the influence of recent legislation on the consump- 
tion of bread and on that of butcher meat ? ” 


Captain Renaud, of | 





We understand that after the 9th of November next, the Prince of Wales's 
seventeenth birthday, Mr. F. W. Gibbs, C.B., will retire from the office of 
tutor to his Royal Highness, which he has held since February, 1852, and 
that Colonel the Honourable Robert Bruce will be appointed’ governor to 
his Royal Highness. The Reverend C. Tarver will act as chaplain and di- 
rector of the Prince's studies, The future equerries to his Royal Highness 
will probably be appointed at the same time. We understand that they are 
Major Lindsay, Scots Fusileer Guards; Major ‘Teesdale, C.B., Roval 
tillery ; and_ Captain G. Grey, Rifle Brigade ; and an extra equerry, 
Valletort.— Morning papers of October V1. 7 

The Princess Frederick William has sent through her secretary a hand- 
some acknowledgement to the ladies of Gravesend for the pretty souvenir of 
her departure which they forwarded to her through the Queen. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria have gone to Ischl for a short time. 

M. de Turgot, late French Ambassador at M wdrid, took leave of Queen 
Isabella on the 12th. 

The Sultan has bestowed the first class of the Medjidie order upon Ferukh 
Khan. 

The King of Greece is at length going home. 
on the 7th. 

M. Donati, the discoverer of the comet now visible in the heavens, has 
been appointed assistant astronomer of the Imperial Museum of Florence. 





He left Munich for Athens 


Abraham Bold, formerly sergeant in the 7th Fusiliers, a warrior of thir- 
teen battles and a hundred skirmishes, died recently at Huddersfield. He 
served with great credit during the Peninsular campaign, and did not eseape 
wounds, His reward was a shilling a day! Since 1816 he has lived by 
weaving, and latterly as a porter, 

Lord Uharles Wellesley, the youngest of the two sons of the late Duke of 
Wellington, died early on Saturday morning, at Conholt Park, Wilts. He 
had served as an officer, and had represented South Hants and Windsor in 
the House of Commons. He was the heir presumptive to the title; he 
leaves a widow, two sons and two daughters 

Lord Lyons is lying dangerously ill at Arundel Castle. The Honourable 
Mr. Lyons arrived on Saturday from Florence, to be in attendance on his 
afflicted father. 

Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest has recovered from his late indisposition. 
His Lordship and Earl Vane have icft London for Machynlleth, North 
Wales. 

Mr. James Bain, known to be a century, supposed to be upwards of a 
century old, died recently at Montrose. lis descendants are counted by 
scores. 





The Reverend Alfred Poole, whose opinions on the subject of the con- 
fessional have lately made his name familiar to the public, has been ap- 
pointed to a mastership in the Grammar School at len. Essex. A few 
days since, when the reverend gentleman was occupying the reading desk 
at evening service in the church, a lad came to the door and flung a stone 
at him, but the missile fell on the organ blower. ‘The police were called in, 
but the urchin had made off. 


The delicate and laborious operation of raising Big Ben to his place in the 
clock-tower at Westminster has been going on for some days. He has been 
lifted up to his abode but not fixed init. He reposes horizontally at present. 

One of the most singular accidents that ever befel an acronaut has befalle: 
one in Canada Two gentlemen went up and came down in a balloon. 
While one was engaged with the netting the other sat astride of the main 
valve. By some neglect, the mouth of the sack of gas was not untied, and 
the balloon loosed from the car, leaped into the air, carrying with it the 
aeronaut astride of the valve. The balloon went out of sight. 


~—s POSTSCRIPT. = 


The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science continues 
to fill the public eye with its comprehensive proceedings. On Thursday 
evening was held a mecting of the Working Classes, the speakers being 
Lord Brougham, Lord John Russell, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Carlisle, 
Lord Sandon, and Mr, Daniel Guy, a working man. The value of labour, 
“the inexpressible value of hard work through life in all its forms, and 
in all its stations,” was the subject of Lord Brougham’s discourse. But 
labour without relaxation, he insisted, is bad; it ought to be interrupted 
by play, by fit and reasonable relaxation; by recreation, not merely 
harmless and innocent, but of itself improving. Better to read ghost 
stories, and even stories of murder, than to seek relaxation in drinking 
and dissipation. Lord Brougham was enthusiastic at the sight of the 
very large number of working people who filled the hall, Lord John 
Russell spoke upon the same theme, and concluded his speech with a re- 
cognition of the value of the working-men to their country : they are the 
basis upon which the various classes that make up the nation are mainly 
dependent. Lord Shaftesbury spoke upon the advantages of household 
economy presided over by the wives of working-men. Mr, Guy, who 
moved a vote of thanks to the five noble speakers, pointed the moral of 
the evening's proceedings by saying that “ the reformation needed to rise 
and elevate my working friends in the reformation of the homestead.” 
With a brief answer by Lord Brougham for himself and his friends, the 
business of the meeting ended. 

The business in the sections yesterday were various and interesting. 





The Paris papers continue to discuss the nature of the “ ultimatum” 
addressed by France to Portugal, which they describe as peremptory in 
its tone. On the other hand, the Debats says that Viscount de Paiva, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the King of Por- 
tugal in France, who quitted Paris on Thursday evening for Lisbon, was 
to submit, for the acceptance of his government, a project of concilia- 
tion, which will terminate the difficulty in a manner honourable to both 
countries, 

The Nord persists in its statement that England is passive in the mat- 
ter. 

It appears to be too true that at least two European consuls have been 
murdered at Tetouan in Morocco, but, according to the intelligence 
known here, it is very uncertain whether the victims are the French and 
Spanish or the French and English consuls, The Jays, confirming the 
first rumour, says that the English consul is killed; but Sa 
maintain that the English consul escaped, and that it is the Spanish con- 
sul who has been sacrificed. Both the French and Spanish consuls were 
Jews. The Zoulonnais says that the Mediterrannean squadron has re- 
ceived orders “to take in stores and put to sea without delay. Some 
persons affirm that the squadron is to proceed to Lisbon, others say to 
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Tetouan!” The Pays says, ‘if we may believe our private informa 
tion” the squadron is not going to Morocco. 

Although it was known that the monthly return of the Bank of France, 

esterday, would show a falling-off in the bullion, its extent (1,770,000/.) 
is greater than was anticipated. The drain is attributed chiefly to the 
demand for silver at Vienna in connexion with the arrangements of the 
Austrian Bank, but it is thought to have becn increased by purchases of 
foreign grain and the requirements of the vintage. The total of specie 
now held is 22,000,0007. There has been an augmentation of 
1,350,000/. in the discounts, indicating a fair demand at the present 
minimum of three per cent. The note circulation has also increased 
1,800,0007. ‘To the advances on rentes and shares, there have been large 
additions, namely, 750,000/, in the former case, and 290,000/. in the 
latter. 

The Moniteur of yesterday contains an official return of the indirect 
revenue for the first nine months of 1858, according to which there is an 
increase of thirty-one millions, compared with the corresponding period 
of 1857, without taking into account the tax called ‘‘ doubles centimes de 
guerre.” 

A new warrant has been issued from the War Department, to regulate 
the position of Surgeons in the Army, which is very much improved. 
In future the grades of medical rank in the British Army will be four— 
Assistant-Surgeon, Surgeon, Deputy-Inspector-General of Hospitals, and 
Inspector-Gencral of Hospitals. The Assistant-Surgeon is to rank as a 
Lieutenant, and, after six years’ full pay service, as Captain; the Sur- 
geon as Major, or, after twenty years’ service, as Lieutenant-Coloncl, 
with the title of Surgeon-Meajor. The Deputy-Inspector-General will 
be the equal at first of a Lieutenant-Colonel, and, after five years’ service, 
of a Colonel, the Inspector-General will rank with the Brigadiers at the 
outset, and with the Major-Generals of the Army after three years. This 
relative rank will in each case carry with it all corresponding advantages 
and precedents, and, with a certain particular exception respecting the 
compliments paid by garrison or regimental guards, will entitle its pos- 
sessor to the same military honours as are paid to fighting officers of the like 
grades. No candidate can compete for the first commission without such 
certificates as would qualify him for civil practice; after appointment he | 
must have served five years before he can be advanced to the rank of | 
Surgeon, and corresponding periods of probation are exacted on promo- | 
tion to the higher ranks also. ‘The first commission will be given by | 
competitive examination; the second, as a general rule, by seniority, | 
though with an opening for more rapid advancement by distinguished | 
service; the third and fourth by selection always, but with excellent | 
securities for fair dealing. The grounds on which the selection is made | 

| 
| 











are to be stated in writing and placed on formal record, while in the 
particular case of the Assistant-Surgeons any extraordinary promotion 
is to be accompanied by a statement of the services warranting the dis- 
tinction. 

Tt having been ascertained that a great many of the volunteers to the 
Tower Hamilcts and other Middlesex Regiments of Militia had enlisted 
in other regiments, perhaps in severe? others, under false names, re- | 
ceiving the “intermediate” bounty, and had then absconded, a muster 
of the corps is to be ordered, to aiford the recruiting parties who have 
thus been defrauded an opportunity to identify the delinquents ; and a | 
reward of 20s. is to be paid to any person who gives such information as 
leads to their discovery. | 

It was stated at the head-quarters of the Royal Artillery, Woolwich, | 
yesterday, in reference to the rumoured alterations which have been for 
some time contemplated by Government, that the first four battalions of 
Royal Artillery are to be formed into a brigade of ticld batteries, the 
first and second battalions to be despatched for permanent service in 
India, the third battalion to remain in garrison at Woolwich, and the 
fourth battalion to be stationed in Ircland. The Woolwich and Irish 
brigades will be formed forthwith; the remaining ten battalions to be | 
appropriately equipped and retained as garrison or siege artillery. The 
cost of the new measure, it is said, will entail a demand on the Treasury 
of 40,0007. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works held a special meeting yesterday, 
the principal business being the discussion of a plan for commencing a 
large portion of the works for the main drainage scheme, namely the high 
level sewer from Hampstead to the river Lea. According to the terms | 
of the contract the whole of the works are to be executed within twelve | 
months from the date of the engineer’s order to commence the same. | 
The motion for the immediate commencement of the works was carried 
by a large majority. 

An association, calling itself the Sewer-Rate Payer’s Association, has 
been established for the purpose of checking the expenditure of 
3,000,000/. proposed {by the Metropolitan Board of Works tor the inter- 
ception of the London Sewage, an operation which the committee of the 
Association say can be effected at a cost of 1,100,0007. and within a 
period of eighteen months. The committee are taking steps for bringing 
the subject before the ratepayers of the metropolitan district, and are to | 
hold meetings twice a week at the City of London Tavern. 





At the conclusion of the inquest into the Page Bank colliery, on Thurs- 
day, the Jury, after about an hour's consultation, returned the following | 
verdict : ‘* The Jury are of opinion that the brattice in the shaft was ignited 
by a spark, but from what cause the spark came there there is no evidence 
to show. They are further of opinion that the whole of the men, save 
Kellet, died from fear and suffocation, arising from the fire in the shaft, 
Kellet being killed by falling down the pit; and, further, they are of opinion 
that no blame can be attached to any person whatever. They, therefore, 
give a unanimous verdict of ‘* Accidental Death.” 

At the reéxamination of Hugon Beverdy and Antoine Hugon Beverdy, 
before Mr. Burcham, at the Southwark Police Court, yesterday, was pro- 
duced a correspondence which the younger prisoner had held with his father, 
and with a M. I. de Boisserrolle, who seems to be the employer of the two in 
the conspiracy to defend the Turkish Government. The prisoners were 
committed for trial. Boisserrolle is said to be in custody at Alexandria. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, FripaAy Arrrknoon. 
Up to yesterday the English Funds had again been steadily advancing, 
only slightly checked by operations in connexion with the settlement in | 
Consols on Wednesday, with a moderate amount of business doing. Some | 


disappointment was yesterday experienced upon its bein >. 
thet ae alteration had been decided upon by the Bank Diesen _—— 
existing rate of discount ; the vast accumulation of specie, and the presen 
extraordinary state of ease in the Money Market, it was expected 
would have led to a reduction to 2} per cent; Consols, in antici. 
pe. had improved § per cent in the morning, but upon the 
reaking up of the court some considerable sales were pressed upon the 
market, and a reaction of more than i per cent occurred ; this depression 
was assisted by rumours of unfavourable news from India, and an Seeteaee 
in the demand for money for the Continent. This morning the market 
opened firm again, and Consols were dealt in at 983. At the present moment 
there would seem to be nothing calculated in any way to affect English 
Securities adversely ; at the close, however, the same firmness is not ap. 
arent, the closing quotation in Consols being 98} 983. The Government 
sroker has made one or two important purchases during the week, Bank 
Stock marks 2214 220. 

In the Foreign Market business has been somewhat animated, the chief 
transactions occurring in Turkish Scrip ; and some serious fluctuations have 
taken place, particularly in the second issue, which has reached 2} prem 
It is estimated that the difference in price between the first and second, is 
attributable to the speculative part of the public conceiving that the second 
is equally as good for speculation, besides being cheaper to purchase than 
the first issue. The No, 1 Serip after remaining for some time at about 2 
prem. has risen to 1} prem. In other stocks an average business has been 
passing, but prices do not show any material alteration from last 
week. Venezuela, 40 41; Mexican, 2 t and 203 ex div.; Peruvian 
89} 90}; Peruvian Three per Cent, 69} 70}; Turkish Six per Cent, 943 
951, ex div.; Ditto, Four per Cent, 105 105}; Ditto, Serip No. 1,'113 
prem. ; Ditto, No. 2, 22} prem. ; Buenos Ayres, 77 79; Victor Emmanuel 
has advanced again, and closes 97 98; Brazilian Feour-and-a-half per 
Cent, 1858, 97 975; Spanish Three per Cent, 46} 47 ; Ditto, Deferred, bot 
30%. ‘i 

The Railway Share Market has exhibited more than usual activity 
throughout the weck. In sympathy with the firm tone of the Consol Mar- 
ket, prices have in nearly all cases advanced. The fortnightly settling 
took place yesterday, and today, business has naturally been mostly 
in that direction. Contangos and *carrying-over’’ rates have been 
rather heavy ; the principal lines leave off as follows: Midland, 983 983 ; 
Great Western, 564 563; London and North- Western, 92 92}; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 963 4}; Berwick, 94} 95}; Caledonian, 433 432; Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 14 15; London and Brighton, 111 112; 
Shefiield, 36 364. 

The French Share Market has been steady; Luxembourg shares are at 
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| 841; Lombardo-Venetian have varied during the week, but leave off 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 13th day of Oct. 1858. 
DEPARTMENT. 





Notes issued .rscsccescceeeeee £33,338 80 Government Debt..........++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ...........0+ 3,459,906 


Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 15,863,860 
Silver Bullion = 





+ DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 






ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,809 467 
Public Depos eee Other Securities,.........000 14 709 
Other Deposits .........0005. ne 2,137,740 
Seven Days and other Bills ., Gold and Silver Cuin ......... 603,131 





£38,358,860 | £38,398,047 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct 





Uhe Theatres. 

If some Aristotle of the present day constructed a dramatic theory from 
the observation of theatrical audiences in this metropolis, his views as to 
the effect of pity and terror would be widely different from those of the 
ancient stagyrite. Pity is attainable under certain favourable circum- 
stances, but the modern dramatist, who intends to gratify the taste of a 
“‘ genteel” public, should simply regard terror as a thing to be avoided. 
Such a public is hard of faith and delicate of stomach and an attempt to 
inspire it with awe makes it uncomfortable and cross. It will not be 
frightened a bit ; but it has just sensibility enough to feel disgust at the 
means by which terror is prepared. Crime may be very respectable in 
the work of an old Greek or Elizabethan author; but in a modern play, 
it is considered somewhat vulgar and transpontine. On the stage, asim 
reality, George Barnwell should only shoot his uncle on the other side of 
the water. 

In the art of exciting terror by works written in the narrative form, 
Mr. Wilkie Collins is a great proficient, displaying much talent in such 
an employment of natural expedicnts, that they bear a resemblance to 
supernatural agency. An old-fashioned domicile in a German city, in 
which a ghastly idiot is the man-servant, while a housekeeper who robs 
her master to secure a fayourable match for her daughter, is the sole 
female attendant, is just the spot that he would sclect for one of his 
harrowing tales. With increasing power over his readers, he would 


| make the housekeeper poison her master, to prevent the revelation of 


her dishonesty, and a strong situation would be produced, when the idiot, 
devoted to his patron, watched the woman bent on that patron’s destruc- 
tion, and screwed his wits to the extremest tension in order to further 
the mischief and to provide a remedy. <A law of Frankfort enjoining 
that every person who dies shall be placed for a night in a dead-house, 
with a bell-rope fastened to his hand, that will give the alarm 
on the slightest movement, and prevent the living from being 
buried for the dead—such a law brings with it a quantity of 
terrific machinery itivaluable to the terror-inspiring writer of tales. 
In this dead-house he would put the apparently poisoned old 
gentleman, who, through the agency of the affectionate idiot, 
would, of course, not be defunct in reality, but have taken a nar- 
cotic in lieu of a mortiferous draught. When the old gentleman 


| with his death-clothes about him emerged from his cell, having first 


caused the bell to ring, the reader would pause with a gasp,—when the 
guilty housekeeper fell a victim to her own poison he would gasp again, 
—and when the services done by the poor little man to his late master 
suggested a moral something like that of ZEsop’s fable of the “Lion and 
the Mouse,” his ethical feelings would be completely satisfied. — 
Now the perfectly unexceptionable story which we have indicated 
above, has been actually written by Mr. Wilkie Collins, not in a narra- 
tive, but in a dramatic form, under the title of The Red Vial, and was 
produced on Monday last at the Olympic Theatre. The expedients of 
terror were employed with great skill by the author, and his design was 
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well as he could desire by Mr. Robson in the character 
of the idiot, and Mrs. Stirling, in the part of the housekeeper, A con- 
tinual gloom was intended, and a continual gloom was sustained. But 
this perfect accomplishment of an idea was precisely what was repug- 
ant to an Olympic audience, who, visiting their faVourite theatre, for 
we urpose of smiling at the gentecl comedy of Mrs, Stirling, and of 
lau eo the grotesque humour of Robson, do not expect harrowing 
om of crime and retribution. The rich chamber and the dead house, 
P nich with only a pleasing shudder they would have raised before their 
imaginatious, if reading of them in a tale, proved actually offensive when 
syealed to the physical eye. The literary reputation of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins is not in the slightest degree compromised by this failure, decided 
though it be. His mistake has been simply geographical; poisonous 
herbs and minerals "= not belong to the Olympic soil. 
ractions of the 
te 5 the reappearance of Mr. Charles Mathews, who comes back 
from America, buoyant as ever, and brings with him a transatlantic 
wife, who has every chance of becoming cel brated as a beauty. The 
string of carriages that occupied the road of the Haymarket on Monday, 
the crowd that filled the house, and the acclamations that greeted the 
old favourite and the new wife, amply proved how completely Mr. C, 
Mathews is the “ pet” of the London public. The parts selected for the 
débit of the couple are Dazzle and Lady Gay Spanker in London As- 


—" 
carried out as 


surance, : : , ; : ; : 
By the production of a new burlesque on the subject of the Maid anc 


the Magpie, Miss Swanborough has raised he i little theatre in the Strand 
one degree higher in the scale of popularity. The author, Mr. Byron, 
does not lay claim to a fame of more than six n onths’ standing, and he 
goes to work with all the freshness of a young hand, evincing the talent 
of an inveterate punster, and a good knowledge of stage effect. The 
company at the Strand, too, has been specially trained for this sort of 
entertainment, and it would be hard to tind a piece more completely 
acted in all its parts. 

Mr. W. Cooke has reopened Astley’s with amusements of the old kind 
on the stage and in the ring, but the decorations of his house, including 
his drop-scene, are new, and his prices are low ered, In both his reform- 
ing processes he has been successful ; the ed five looking very bright and 
clear, and the audience more than ordinarily numerous, 


The revival of King John at the Princess's, which is announced foi 
Monday next, is the event of importance now anticipated by the theatrical 


world. 
Panistan THrarnicars, 

At the Odéon a one act comedy, in verse, based on a story of the old- 
fashioned kind, and with personages bearing the antiquated names of 
Géronte, Frontin, &c., has lately been produced. An old hunx, wh 
horoscope is cast, finds that ne is to di he same day as his valet, and 


therefore treats the latter with all possible kindness to lengthen the period 
of his earthly sojourn. But the sweets thus bestowed upon the valet ar 
embittered by the knowledge of their cause ; ven without the aid of 
syllogism it is obvious that if Géronte dies « lyontin, 
Frontin will die on the same day sronte. Hence arises a state of 
uncasint on both sides, which is only lieved by the disco ry that 
the horos« DI is a trick. ‘The authors of this I] iece are M.M, Viard and 


+) we 
1lac saline day as 








II. de la Madelene. 
Music. 
If the “Pyne and Harrison English 0 * at Drury Lane were a 


ulation, it would be all very well. But, hold- 
to be, an undertaking forthe purpose of re- 
nnot be deemed effectual. it} 
which will 


mere money-getting sp 
ing it for what it professes 
viving our decays d national 
not difficult to get up a 

houses, at a season of the year when London has nothing else of th 
kind; and it would scem that these Drury Lane performances put money 
in Miss Pyne’s and Mr. Liarvison’s pocket. But what do they do for th 
benefit of the art of music, or how do they contribute to the revival of 
English opera? A third part of their scason has elapsed; and they have 
done nothing but repeat an opera of Balfe’s, already worn to tatters dur- 
ing the previous twelvem together with an English version of : 
third-rate foreign opera, prod ed on Monday last. M 
presume that this « pera, ) will alternat with The Pose of Ces- 
tile, till a new opera of B lfe’s, said to be in. I ration, is ready for 
production, 


pera, it « 
musical entertainment draw full 








In regard to Marti ill be remembered, was performed 
in Italian at Covent Gi n with very indifferent success,) i 


$ sufficient to say management have got it up ex- 


ceedingly well, that {1 









acters are effectively sung and 





acted by the two Miss Iarrison, and that it was re- 
ceived with considerabk it cannot have any durabl 
success. M. Flotow, thor a German, is French in his styl nh imi- 
tator of Auber, without Auber’s brilliant variety or vein of sparkling 
melody. We hay ‘no objection to the introdu tion to the English st 

of some of the master pieces of the foreign schools; but among suc! 


things this trivial opera has no title to be ranked. 


_The English opera at Drury Lane is not comparable to various pre- 
vious establish e same kind at that l other London theatres. 








It is far inferior to the Covent Garden English Gpera in the days of 
Charles Kemble (when Weber wrote his O4eren for that House) and in | 
+ " ¢ . . . . . 

the latt r days of Macready: nor is it even ¢ jual to the Drary Lan 


Opera carried on by Mr. Bunn, where Harrison gained the popularity | 
which he still possesses. At all those iods the vocal and dramatic 


‘ 


companies were stronger than the present. Louisa Pyne, as an agree- 
able actress and a most accomplished singer, would adorn the greatest 
musical theatre in the world. her sister, with much vocal talent, is a | 
lively and clever comedian ; and Harrison, with m ny faults, is not un- 


worthy of the place heholds. Last year there was an admirable bass in 
the person of Mr. Weiss; but he is there no longer, and there is n 

to fill his place. The strength of the company is entirely confined to 
the Pynes and Iarrison; and three perform (all the rest being 
poupces) are quite insuflicient to mount any « pera, 

. We wish well to this Drury Lane entcprise, But we hed hoped that 
its second scason would be an advance upon its first; and in this hopé 
we are disappointed. 


o on 


rmers 


Haymarket Theatre have been unexpectedly | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL AT THE SOCIAL SCLENCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
WE trust that the facts elicited, and the principles established by 
the unprejudiced inquiries of the Association for Social Science, 
may furnish useful guidance to the public thought, and even in 
some instances direct the course of legislation. That Association 
has a task to discharge, and an end to accomplish in the in- 
struction of the public mind, of which we should not for one mo- 
ment be disposed to underrate the importance. But we notice in 
some quarters a ridiculous disposition to regard its labours as a 
substitute, in some mysterious way, for Parliamentary activity. 
And it will be an evil of serious magnitude in the present con- 


| juncture of affairs, if statesmen suffer themselves to be distracted 


in running the race to which they are pledged, by stopping to pick 


| up the golden apples of a real or supposed ‘ social science. 


When any man, public or private, places himself in a position 


| which he feels requires an apology, there is a strong presumption 


| afforded that the position is a false one. 


Lord John Russell may 
assure himself, if he can sufticiently subdue the humility, whic 
sits so becomingly upon him, to study himself, and his own work 
aud status in public affairs, as a subject of real interest and im- 
portance, that his excuse for his performances at Liverpool is not 
philosophical or suflicient. ‘ Somebody,” it appears, or ‘ some 
persons,” entertain a vague fear, as Lord John puts the matter, 
that if these eminent statesmen, our John Russells and Paking- 
tons, and other political leaders and luminaries, take such a very 
active part in these social science proceedings, they will have 
no time left to attend to their polities, ‘¢ That is not so,” replies 
Lord John in substance. ‘“ You are altogether mistaken. You 
have no idea what very good fun a first-rate Parliamentary de- 
bate. is: such a feast of the political reason : such a flow of the 
political soul! so much excitement; such taunts, such sarcasm, 
such cloguence. We shall always have plenty of time and atten- 
tion to spare for that sort of thing, never fear,” 

It is diflicult to undcrstand how a political thinker and leader, 
of the supposed calibre and rank of Lord John Russell, can be 
satisfied with meeting doubts and objections, which are of great 
weight and substance, by what can be only characterized as a 
sorry jest. Unless the ** somebody” whom Lord John answers 
is only the embodiment of his own uneasy doubt whether he is 


| henecforward to be first statesman or first lecturer to the British 


|} surd apology of L 


j cal in soul as to its purpose and ré ality. 
| possible for Lord John, if he had felt in the least the 


empire, it is evident that friends, whose judgment cannot well be 
slighted, have been pointing out to his Lordship the equivocal 
and morally difficult position which he is adopting. ‘The practi- 
cal instinct of “ persons” has been showing 
them that there is an essential distinction between the functions 
of the statesman and the functions of the savant. And, indeed, 
it does not seem a very unreasonable thing to say, in the present 
highly-confused state of the old Parliamentary system of Eng- 
land, and especially in the very thorny condition of questions 
which may set the world alire at any moment, that any man, who 
ugh to do in ate 


somebody or sou 


aspires to lead the country, may have quite eno 

tending to hi iti Unless, indeed, we fairly submit to that 
view of poli which w propounded by Lord John to the 
* scientifi udience of Liverpool—that it is a series of excited 


faction figlits 





We cannot be misled by phrases or popular likings into delu- 

nas tothe blunder which is being made by Lord John and 
men in his position, and with his claims, in turning themselves 
away from the very serious practical questions which must come 


sion 





before them cre loug, and of whiclr the country will look to them 
for authoritative opimi id solutions. ‘To our thinking there ig 
a rad mn] between the position of the Professor, 
ud that of t Admitting to the full the force, so far 
is it goes, of the received theory of political progress, whereby 
public opinion initiates reform or public work, and * strengthens 


the hands” of the public men who are to embody it in legislation, 


it yet remains true that, in a severe sense, the yn r business of 
the statesman is action, and action exclusively. Nor, indeed, is it 
paradoxical to say that the peculiar fibre of faculty, which fits a 
man for statesmanship worth the name, is relaxed by the habit of 








peculative review and aspiration, which is appropriate and bene- 
te. A St Nee” = : } thes cal H . 

Melai tO LG § i i Oi s0Clai SCICNCe, il re y a soclai scicnce, 
To th l of ti the man of action will entert: ome sort of 
contempt fer the man of speculation, and the man of speculation 
for the And if any man attempt to combine thes: 
two characters, one part of himself will despise, albeit invelun- 
tarily, the other part. Can anybody require a better illustration 


, irrational, not to say ab- 
he takes in this Liverpool 
iting the Par- 
they must in 
his life, in 


than this unfortunat 
rd John for the part 
is able to vindicate it only by repre 

which form the chief glory, as 


} 
! 
continue to be the elite! ceupation of 


of these truths, 
} 


meeting? H 
liamentary labour: 


spite of himselt 


' adegradingand ridiculous aspect. Itis surely a sorry sight to see the 


actual Premier of Encland, or else 
rislature, evincing not jot of 
absolutely without earefulness of the dig- 
nity of the assembly in which it is to be realized, utt rly seepti- 

9 It would have been im- 
he august cha- 
racter of the results which ought properly to belong to the labour 


i 
tol the 


ither : 
} 


obstruction in the ] 


man who ¢ 
is a mere 
pride in that ambition, 


spires 


one 


| of the Parliament of Great Britain, to hav appeared to depreciate 


them by comparison with the proceedings of an association which, 
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whatever may be its merits, is certainly not charged with the 
destinies of the British Empire. It is a much easier, no doubt, and 
far more agreeable process to make an eloquent resumé of the ad- 
vance which society has made for the last thirty years, and to 
point in a general, airy, and magnificent manner to its educational 
and sanitary prospects and duties, than to reorganize a distracted 
legislature and rescue an imperilled constitution, An eloquent 
lecture on ‘social science” is far more ready to hand, no doubt, 
than a carefully thought-out solution of such a question as the 
Reform Bill, and the French Alliance: such a solution as a would- 
be Premier might stand by and make the basis of vigorous action. 
But in truth it is these weighty matters for which the country 
looks to Lord John Russell, And we must say that we do very 
heartily and entirely agree with ‘‘ some persons,” whoever they 
may be, who think that if there be any man alive who ean spare 
any time, or energy, or eredit, from the settlement of questions 
such as these, that man is certainly not Lord John Russell. 

We repeat that the grave feature in the fashionable mistake of 
prominent public men vf the present moment in frequenting 
platforms so assiduously, is, that it indicates a weak sense of their 
responsibilities and duties, as men of action : indicates, in a word, 
that they are not naturally men of action; that their minds are 
cast in the professorial rather than the practical mould. Perhaps 
England has never seen a more perfect specimen of the constitu- 
tional man of action than Sir Robert Peel. But the mind refuses 
to conceive of that great man in such a position as that of Presi- 
dent of this Social Science Association, Emeriti like Lord 
Brougham, who, indeed, in his greatest and best day never 
answered to that type of practically effective ministerialist of the 
high order of which we speak, are more in their own place under 
such circumstances. But the man who feels himself born for 

ractical power, and is aiming for it, can do nothing but hurt to 
his own faculty by dissipating it in the relaxing region of social 
science. There are malicious critics who are strongly of opinion 
that this escapade of Lord John’s is only an index to the truth, 
which will be hereafter proclaimed by history, that his natural 
place was always among professors, littérateurs, and savans ; and 
that he never was in reality ‘‘strong enough” for posts of go- 
vernment in smooth, or critical times, And we are bound to say, 
that so far as any conclusion can be drawn, it points to an opin- 
ion of this kind far more than to the very extraordinary inference 
which some contemporaries appear to wish to draw from it, the 
inevitableness and indispensableness of Lord John as head and 

organizer of the next strong and great Liberal Ministry. Thatis a 

very odd and very droll way of looking at the matter. Through- 

out the whole of the session of Parliament Lord John contributed 
nothing but a masterly inactivity and silence to the rescue of the 

House from the floundering disorganization, which went from bad 

to worse from the first day of the session to the last. And now 

because he makes an able spoken survey of certain fields of socio- 
political action, and shows how much has to be done, ending with 

a meritorious tag about public duty, taken from that common- 
lace book, which (at Cicero’s advice,) he, no doubt, keeps by 
1im, it is suddenly clear that he and none other will help Parlia- 

ment out of its dilemmas, and set House and country going. 

It may be so, But we must see better proof of it: proof in the 

House itself, and in the field of practical guiding statesmanship 

before we yield our assent. 

If there be any of our readers to whom these remarks appear 
cynical, we entreat of them not to confound gratitude for past 
services to the state with a blind faith in capacity for the future. 
If ever this country is to be endowed with a strong-handed race 
of statesmen, one of the first things necessary is that it should 
thoroughly appreciate what a grave thing statesmanship is, and 
weigh those who make claims’ to it in the inexorable balance of 
the judgment. And, above all, it must grow to regard only those 
as indispensable who are believed in and relied upon, not alone 
for pone intentions, of which perhaps no man ever had a larger 
share than Lord John Russell, but for sagacity, strength of pur- 
pose, and power to direct the issues of action with steady hand 
and eye. The country has long enough known how to object to 
this man, and to that action. Through its Sovereign and Parlia- 
ment it will have to learn soon how to reject. It will have to 
give up the ignoble helplessness of saying, ‘* These are the only 
men we have; bad enough, God knows, but still the only ones.” 
Heaven forbid that ever that should be true of England! Watch 
well and try to see if the dry bones will live. But if not, in the 
name of the public safety and the public fame, let them somehow 
and at last be burnt. 

WEEDON AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Not only has the Zimes perfectly established the principle of 
ublic discussion contemporaneously with public inquiry, but it 
as returned to the subject this week with great effect, in show- 

ing, first, that the discussion stimulates the inquiry, and secondly 

that an investigation carried to one point may, aided by discus- 
sion, be profitably pushed further than the original intent. The 

Weedon inquiry is in many ways more remarkable than almost 

- which we have had in this country; more so than the Mel- 

ville inquiry, which ended in whitewashing some persons since 

known to have been enormous peeulators. It is an investigation 
on the back of an investigation. A Committee of the House of 

Commons had inquired into army contracts and their working ; 

stories were brought before that Committee which are reéxamined 

by this Royal Commission ; and while the Commissioners have 
established some of the most strange charges in the original accu- 
sation, they have opened the ground of a much wider inquiry. 








** We have all the old stories of boots ‘sold by public auction in quanti; 
not exceeding 10,000 pairs at a time,’—cloth "+ & wery goed condone 
of good quality’ sold by private contract at a sum less than had been offered 
for it by another competitor, and sold also at an almost nominal price and to 
the extent of 20,000 yards. We have, moreover, the additional fact, that 
while these strange applications of army stores are taking place regiments 
serving in India have not at this day received the clothing to which the 
were entitled on the Ist of April. The grievances of the contractors hows 
also been fully established. Ruinous delays in the inspection of their goods 
caprice in passing or rejecting them, incapacity in the examiners, the em- 
ployment of persons in very responsible situations at such low salaries that 
Mr. Turner is able to offer them higher wages as labourers in the manufac. 
turing districts, embarrassing delays in the receipt of large sums of money 
—all these things are proved abundantly. Such iteration upon iteration 
has been made that the facts have sunk into the public mind as an ancient 
rooted system ; there may be some danger lest a political party should arise 
to insist that they are parts of the British Constitution and must be pre- 
served at all hazards.” 

Amongst the most remarkable facts established by the Com- 
niittee is the certainty that nobody profits by those corruptions ; 
for corruptions they are, although they are not proved to haye 
the old mercenary character of buying and selling official patron. 
age. One of the apologies for the clerks in oflice is, that the 
have so much writing work to do that their time is fully oovupied. 
The officials are so hard worked in the manufacture of red-tape 
and the tying up of the thousands of letters which they receive 
and answer,—they are so harassed in going through the forms of 
inspection, that they ean neither secure the substantial adyan- 
tages of inspection, nor do justice to the contractors, nor save the 
public money, nor even prevent the dishonest members of their 
own body from stealing goods or money. The War Department 
is exposed in the condition of an organized helplessness, 

But, as our contemporary says, ‘ several little clues have been 
dropped during the investigation which we have wondered to see 
missed.” The explanation of one suspicious circumstance has 
disclosed more than one irregularity. The disorganization, there- 
fore, goes much further than Weedon; and the Commissioners 
fear that they may have to follow it up in Birmingham and in 
other places. The corruption of the War Department does not 
consist only in the lax admission of improper goods, or the im- 
proper delays of payment for goods furnished, with a still more 
improper withholding of goods needed by the soldiers; it has 
been publicly stated that, notwithstanding the arrangement to 
the contrary, men are admitted to the War Department as civil 
servants a have not passed examination. fn Birmingham, 
they laugh at inspection by “ official gentlemen who consider 
their official business a bore.” Yet there is no reason to suppose 
that the War Department is worse than others of the public de- 
partments, either in helplessness or in want of honest perform- 
ance. 

It would not only be idle to attack the present cccupants of 
office, but in point of fact the organization of the Executive has 
become such as to exonerate ‘‘ the Ministers for the time being” 
from any practical responsibility ; and this is the point which is 
most interesting to the public. The gentlemen who are placed at 
the heads of departments may, in some cases, understand their 
business, and, if so, they claim and receive immense credit for 
that superfluity of merit. In some cases, they understand no- 
thing about it at all, and are assumed to be no more than intelli- 
gent gentlemen. With the single exception of the law, a man may 
be a minister for trade, education, home affairs, public works, 
the marine, or the post-office, without his having acquired any 
information on the subject beyond that within the reach of any 
well-educated man or newspaper reader. Nay, Lord Palmerston 
expressly combated the idea of requiring the heads of depart- 
ments really to be departmental statesmen. He treated such a 
notion as subversive, and he explained the working of our system 
with a good deal of ingenuity and verisimilitude. The question 
arose on the proposal to make the chief acting officer of the Post- 
office the acknowledged head of that department, dispensing with 
the merely ornamental Cabinet Minister. Lord Palmerston de- 
clined to admit such a proposition, and represented the necessity of 
forming the Cabinet with a view to the proper composition of that 
executive Council, while placing the Members of it in relation 
with the public re oer This is an arrangement which 


| might be more completely and accurately defined, and it might 


be defended on strictly practical grounds ; but let us see whither it 
e. In this view, the Cabinet is a Committee of her Majesty’s 

’rivy Council, charged with the duty of carrying on the functions 
of the Sovereign. The ten or twelve gentlemen, appointed for 
this purpose, find it convenient that some one of their body should 
place himself in relation with some one of the great public de- 
partments, and thus Mr, Walpole is the Cabinet Minister con- 
nected with the Home Office, Sir John Pakington with the Ad- 
miralty, Lord Colchester with the Post-office, and so on; but these 
gentlemen are only answerable for the carrying on of the govern- 
ment in general; they have no departmental responsibility ; that 
falls upon the permanent, working heads of the departments, who 
are not to be statesmen, but only to carry on a kind of official, 
professional routine according to orders from the Executive Com- 
mittee. It isa division of employment ingenious, but not happy 
in all its consequences. The ostensible heads of departments, In 
the Cabinet, not only claim exemption from merely de partmental 
liabilities, but, knowing their remoteness from practical business, 
the es spontaneously anticipates their claim of exemption. 
On the other hand, the men of straw in the Cabinet stand before 
the really working heads of departments, and shield from re- 
sponsibility those who ought to incur it. The effect is that the 
attempt to enforce responsibility upon the de facto public servants 
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becomes adulterated with mere party conflict, is converted into a 
bad jest, and ends in smoke. A question arises as to the proper 
management of the Post-oflice and its working letter-carriers, and 
a powerful journal ‘fires away ” at Lord Colchester; who has, 
acco : 

the matter than the Duke of Argyll has. 


rding to Lord Palmerston’s explanation, no more to do with 
: Lord Colchester easily | 


reconciles himself to the routine duty of being a butt for party | 


attacks, and the shafts levelled at him ncver reach the actual 
manager of the Post-office. This is a Laputan mode of govern- 
ment which converts our statesmen into dummies, while it meta- 
morphoses_ the modern innovation upon our constitution, the 
Cabinet Council, into a mere executive Committee, a ‘ provisional 
government.” The Members of the Provisional Government are 


placed in power under circumstances which make it uncourteous | 


to enforce any responsibility or penalties; even arraignment at 
the tribunal of public opinion becomes a farce, in which counsel 
for the prosecution and defence are as much playing a part as if 
they were pleading a cause before Chief Baron Nicholson, Hence, 
probably, that jocose turn of the Weedon Commissioners which 
so scandalizes the Zimes. In such a state of things how is her 
Majesty’s Government to be efliciently carried on? Already it has 
been remarked that the House of Commons is becoming the vir- 
tual head of the Executive Administration ; and really no better 
slan of securing proper administration occurs to us, than to super- 
sede the Weedon Commission by a standing Select Committee to 
supervise the Departments. That would be strictly en suite, 





THE CONDITION OF FRANCE, 

Tur “ condition of France question”? has foreed itself upon the 
attention of the Imperial Government in a manner rather dis- 
agreeable. In 1857, emigration had increased so considerably as 
to provoke inquiries, especially in the province of the Lower 
Pyrenees, but probably also in some others. Last autumn, the 
Minister of the Interior put certain questions to the Prefect of 
that province—and, we suspect, to the Prefects of others also—as 
to the causes of this unpleasant withdrawal of the population : 
and the Prefect answers. His duty was not a little perplexing— 
indeed it was almost dangerous. He had to tell the truth, and 
yet to reconcile the truth with loyalty to the Imperial régime. 
He answers, that ‘‘ the emigration has been very considerable, 
and that the scarcity of labour consequent upon it has occasioned 
much embarrassment to the farmers. In the Basque pro- 
yinces, the emigration preceded the maize crop, the princi- 

al produce of that country. A great number of Basques, 
It appears, have settled in the Argentine provinces of South 
America; these persons get on so well in life, that they are 
able to save money and to send it over to their relatives in 
France; whom they thus supply with the means of emigrating. 
The same causes are beginning to produce their effects in arron- 
dissements not hitherto affected. In reply to a direct question 
from the Minister of the Interior, who asks, ‘‘ whether the wages 
are not high enough, and whether want of encouragement drives 
the labourers to expatriate themselves,” the Prefect answers that 
‘the moderate salary paid to daily labourers” is one cause of the 
emigration. Now ‘ moderate salary” is a French euphemism for 
beggarly wages. Another cause, he says, is the insufficiency of 
the produce of patrimonial portions of lands, in consequence of 
subdivision. A third cause is the facility granted to emigrants in 
making their passage ; for ship-captains who formerly required 
cash in advance, or at least solvent security, will now take the 
emigrant on the faith of subsequent payment within six months 
after arrival. A fourth cause is found in the activity of the emi- 
gration-agents and their deputies, “‘ who do not stop at any means 
of seduction calculated to act upon those of weak minds,” with 
“the exhibition of letters more or less authentic.” The position 
of those agents has been legalized since 1855; and some of them 
busy themselves in the exportation of women and girls for the 
basest of purposes, says the Prefect. 

The character of this representation is transparent, the confes- 
sions involved are momentous. The last insinuation is at all 
events very improbable. In most colonial settlements the market 
in women for buse purposes is infinitely /ess active and remunera- 
tive than it is in old countries, in France especially. Indeed the 
very notion is more likely to arise with some home-keeping genius 
than with any real emigration agent. The letters which operate 
upon “weak minds” are not likely to be so effectual as the broad 
facts of the case which speak eloquently enough to the simple 
minded Basques. Considerable numbers of that race have gone 
over to America and have settled there; and while the Basques tx 
situ enjoy a “salary” the most “ moderate,” and would be quite 
unable to emigrate but for extraneous assistance, the Basques in 
America are prosperous enough to save money for the transport of 
their friends and relations. ‘That which is favourable to the pea- 
santry of the Basque provinces, however, proves inconvenient to 
the farmers, detrimental to the income perhaps of any considerable 
landowners in the province, and it has the curious effect of ab- 
stracting recruits from the imperial army, “in the ranks of 
which,” says the Minister of the Interior, “ previous departures 
leave numerous blanks every year.” 

Even some of the more precise causes which the Prefect alleges 
within France itself are scarcely placed in their true relation. He 
speaks of the subdivision of land, which is no doubt considerable. 
At law, however, we have seen similar provisions in our own 
county of Kent, without the consequence which we perceive in 
France, and for excellent reasons, Either by will or purchase 
there has been a constant tendency in Kent to correct the practice 











of gavelkind ; and undoubtedly the same agencies would operate 
in France; where already we see the little owners of greatly sub- 
divided land willingly letting their portions, or selling them in 
order to make a better market of their personal industry else- 
where. The Prefect represents the Basque provinces as getting 
poorer from the process of emigration ; a hints at the repeal of 
those provisions of 1855 which legalized emigration agency ; and 
any practical measure based upon his report might perhaps place 
obstructions in the way of letters from emigrants to their friends 
at home, or even of remittances intended to aid emigration. 

The subject is one of the utmost gravity for France. While 
this emigration is proceeding, there is before us an actual decline 
of the population, especially of persons in the prime of life. It 
appears that in Great Britain, in every 100,000 of the population 
there are 69,919 under 35 years of age; in France 62,827, In 
Great Britain the total population increased from 14,181,265 
in 1821 to 20,959,477 in 1851; while the population of France 
increased from 30,451,187 in 1820 to 35,783,059 in 1851, In 
the 40 years ending 1851 the population of Great Britain in- 
creased 74 per Cent ; in the 36 years ending 1856 the population 
of France increased 18} per cent. In England and Wales the 
excess of births over deaths has been on the whole increasing. 
In 1855 it stood at 209,000; in France, in 1853, it stood at 
141,000; in 1854 there was a positive decrease of 69,318, It is 
notorious that in France the country population is becoming con- 
verted into a town population, It is also notoriéus that in towns 
the social arrangements, to say nothing of certain moral agen- 
cies, tend to produce a minimum of increase ; and those agen- 
cies have within the last few years become more powerful than 
ever. To exhibit the ease broadly, it may be said, that in 
France at the present moment the rustic population is becoming 
rapidly converted into a town population which adheres much to 
celibacy ; that, from various causes, but particularly from that 
arrest in the regular accession to the sane by births, the ratio 
of adult youth to life past the prime is steadily declining. Such 
facts lend a peculiar importance to the emigration from the Basque 
provinces. 

Those provinces are not the only districts which are complain- 
ing that their prosperity declines. Rather an important interest 
has just been presenting its petition to the imperial Government ; 
it is the canal interest which stands in rivalry with railways, 
although, we believe, in many cases capitalists belong both to 
canals and to railways, and amongst the owners of railways 
would be found many who would agree in principle with the pe- 
tition now presented 4. the canals. The complaint of the canals 
is this: these water-ways were constructed at great sacri- 
fices by the state ; the railways have been indulging various ca- 
prices in their tariff, and where they run parallel to canals they 
compete for custom by a very low rate of charge. Now the rail- 
ways are under no real charges towards the state, but are largely 
remunerated ; while the canals are taxed with dues unimportant 
for the treasury, yet a destructive burden to the canal owners ; 
and the capricious tariff of the railways, especially in the charges 
for goods, takes away the business of the waterways. ‘ This is a 
kind of competition which tends to crush competition, and esta- 
blish monopoly.” ‘* The evil is already very great, it requires 
an immediate remedy,” and the railway companies claim suppres- 
sion of navigation dues, and an enforced cheap tariff for goods 
conveyed over railways to canals. The canals are calling for state 
interference and are for reviving protection, Already in France 
there has long existed the same tendency to interfere and to 
‘‘ protect” all round. The inquiries of the Minister of the In- 
terior addressed to the Basque Prefect imply that the farmer may 
be protected by obstructing the free movement of industry ; the 
state already ticketing every labourer through his livret, and 
claiming to interfere with his residence and locomotion. The 
protection of the Basque farmer would, it is to be apprehended, 
be considered a protection also to the imperial forces; the la- 
bourer who would, if he were free, seek hope and prosperity in 
America, being kept at home that he may serve the Basque 
farmer at beggarly wages, and so be a reserve for the conserip- 
tion when the Emperor wants an army. 

There are some peculiar circumstances in the condition of Eng- 
land which may perhaps not be without their instructive force in 
France. It is rather remarkable that where the English Govern- 
ment has interfered to assist emigration, which it has sought todo 
rather than otherwise, the selection of emigrants has always given 
the preference to ‘‘ young adult couples,” either without children or 
with very young children, The emigration, which has been carried 
on partly by the State and partly by remittances from America, has 
amounted within the last few years to some millions ; yet England 
presents a steady increase of the population, and, what is more 
remarkable, a much larger ratio of young persons and young 
adults than the French population ; which appears to be not only 
thinning but growing old. The fact is, that the causes are to be 
sought less in the conditions of emigration than in moral and so- 
cial conditions, and in economical conditions. With us free- 
trade has given an immense extension to employment, insomuch 
that two of the most striking phenomena of late years have been 
the multiplication of marriages with the increase of families, and 
the return of emigrants from America and Australia, It is not 
only the religious faith in France which encourages celibacy 
rather than otherwise, though that is a fact which must not be 
overlooked ; but there are creeds in that country, not religious, 
nay, the very reverse of religious in any sense of the word, which 
make celibacy an institution, and erect it into a social idol with 
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the most knowing circles in the metropolis and the provincial 
towns, that serve as examples to the country for the eg abuses 
of celibacy. There does appear some possibility that M. Michel 
Chevalier may keep the imperial counsels in due course, steering 
steadily for free-trade ; which would at once, and would alone, 
reconcile the now competing interests of the urban and rural dis- 
tricts. It would be wild to expect that the imperial mind could 

p all the problems involved in the true regeneration of 
ty though the Special Constable might perchance have in 
his recollection some distinetive characteristics of that country, 
where little children are ‘‘a drug,” and where the supply of in- 
dustry exceeds that of almost any market in the world, although 
the labourer commands in the long run the highest price. 








THE REAL CHURCH EXTENSION, 

Tue Bishop of Lincoln possesses one of those minds, valuable at 
all times, but particularly so in our day, which can enlist the 
common sense of others by taking up the practical view of a sub- 
ject and at the same time keep in active recollection the larger 
and more elevated view. It is with some satisfaction that we see 
Dr. Jackson, in the cathedral of his diocess, speaking parallel to 
what we said on the question of church-rates. He has no objection 
to a better system of collecting money for the repair of the sacred 
edifices, and we believe that the public itself, in the broadest 
sense of the word, would voluntarily aid in preventing the decay 
of those buildings, if the proper method were presented to it. 
But, as Dr. Jackson says, the new system should be better than 
the one now practised. It would, he thinks, be peculiarly unwise 
and impolitic to make a registration of Churchmen and Dissenters 
in every parish as the means of finding out who would not pay, 
both because it would provoke passions instead of allaying them, 
associating with religion discord instead of peace, and it would 
also “afford a temptation to those who are tainted with the 
sin of avarice hypocritically to rank themselves with Dissenters in 
order to avoid payment of their church-rates.” These are grave 
considerations, and they must have their weight in the House of 
Commons on any practical discussion of the subject. The whole 
spirit of Dr. Jediante remarks tends to arrest any attempt at per- 
manently dividing Churehmen and Dissenters. It is exactly the 
reverse of the spirit maintained by Dr, Philpotts in the diccess of 
Exeter, where we find the Bishop consecrating a burial-ground 
reluctantly, because there is not a wall ‘ four feet high” to divide 
the orthodox from the dissenting part of the cemetery. 

We are not mistaking the wish for the fact when we say that a 
greatly improved spirit has actually manifested itself amongst the 
clergy. The novelty, we are convinced, does not lie in any sud- 
den awakening of the clerical intellect, in any sudden softening 
of the clerical heart; but the course of events, with the corre- 
sponding disclosures of experience, has shown that the condition 
of the people affords better opportunities than their spiritual 
teachers sometime since imagined. 
municipal rights, imperfect as it is, has sufliced at once to miti- 
gate the severity of the popular demand for a restoration of rights 
which inherently belong to the English freemen, and has shown 
how orderly the people can be in all ranks when they have even 
an imperfect recognition of their due. The exertions of several 
public men to promote education have made them acquainted 
with the moral and mental capacities even of the least educated 
classes,—even of those classes who may be said to be anti-educated 
by being forced to dwell amongst the most demoralizing and de- 
basing circumstances. At the same time that the advance of in- 
tellect and of science has rebuked the dogmatism which really 
constitutes the raw material of sect, there has been a correspond- 
ing progress in discovering that men are much more adyan- 


tageously and effectually to be governed through their better | 


ualities than their worse, through their hopes than their fears, 
their affections than their selfish instincts, their conviction rather 
than coercion. This kind of advance has drawn forward the 
clergy in their natural anxicty to make use of any improved 
agencies. While the country gentlemen have been improving the 
cottages of the labourers, to the great advantage of the landowner’s 
estates, both in having better labour and a more orderly resident 
pe ulation, the clergy have learned from experience how very use- 
in the adult education of the soul, as well as of the under- 
standing, is an improved home, which must begin with a better 
distribution of the rooms in the house. Thus, the Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury taiks of rendering a school “ attractive.”’” The Honourable 
and Reverend Mr. Best finds that in adult institutions, where even 
beer is permitted, the attendants spontaneously ask for six cups of 
tea or coffee where one eup of beer is wanted. And the Dean of 
Salisbury, at the same meeting, points out the futility of attempt- 
ing to give intellectual culture to poor, ill-clad, half-starved, 
houseless men. It is simply a mockery, he says. The education 
of the labouring-classes begins with the masonry of their 
dwellings. ‘ 

In contrast to these most excellent gentlemen we find that 
clergyman who asked a governess seeking employment, “ whether 
she had ever been associated with vulgar people.” He suspected 
she was poor; and he associated poverty with lowness of mind, 
with bad morals, Whatever may be his professed creed, he be- 
longs to a sect which bows to the idol of Mammon, and con- 
siders all who are doomed to poverty condemned as to their souls. 
He has not grasped the truth, like the Bishop of Salisbury or 
the other clergy in his diocess, who are struck with the fact 
that the poor and lowly may possess souls amply worth culti- 
vating, and that one way to do it is to aid them in bettering their 


The extension of political and | 











material circumstances. The clergy who act in this way, and 
who are most likely to exercise their charitable aid without an 

very nice and narrowminded discrimination of theological belief 
do more to combat sect than those who try to maintain a dis. 
agreeable way of collecting church-rates, or seck to shut out the 
Dissenter from attaining a social equality with the Churchman, 


IMPERIAL AGITATORS, 

Wutte Europe as well as Prussia is looking to the course taken 
by Prince William, Prince of Prussia, and Regent, with some 
hope that he may give reality to the simulacrum of a Prussian 
constitution, certain passing signs of anything but an official cha. 
racter indicate a curious — in the public opinion of some 
countries generally considered Absolutist. One of the most curious 
intimations of this kind is the “hope and belief” expressed by 
the Austrian Gazette that the increased power of the Prussian 
Parliament and press will not be detrimental to Conservative 
principles, to which Prussian Conservatives have themselves done 
so much harm. 

‘¢ The superciliousness and pride of the privileged classes, their misuse of 
religion and of the word of God for the furtherance of party purposes, their 
selfishness, and their utter disregard for justice and equity, have so dis. 
gusted the nation, that the ultra-conservative party in Prussia is as isolated 
as was the Faubourg of St. Germain at the time of the Restoration. The 
Ministers also, who have done all in their power to diminish the importance 
of the representation of the people, are exceedingly unpopular with the na- 
tion at large.” 

The Austrian writer anticipates that Prussia will derive in- 
creased moral influence in Germany from the approaching 
change, but says— 

“The strict observance of the law of the land (which ought to be safe from 
attacks from above as well as from below) is the best security for all Govern- 
ments; and the faithful and exact fulfilment of the promise, that the repre- 
sentatives of the people shall have a share in the legislation, is necessary 
for the maintenance of peace and tranquillity in the German States. As to 
the freedom of the press, it can never do as much harm to the Conservative 
cause as Hinkeldey’s arbitrary system has done,” 

Of course this is not an official document, but the press can only 
write in Austria as it is permitted. The remarks may be made 
for home consumption in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom ; they 
may be a pretence, but they are at all events the recognition of a 
certain power of public opinion; and it is Austria which is thus 
preaching at Prussia! 

Austria herself does not escape a course of lecturing, and this 
time the instruction comes from St. Petersburg. The writer be- 
gins by noticing the disappointment that certain measures, ‘ uni- 
versally allowed to be requisite and necessary to the well-being 
of the Austrian Empire,” have not yet come to pass. 

“For many years Austria has longed for the publication of definitive 
municipal and communal laws, and for ’y years public opinion has 
loudly condemned the antiquated and absurd laws or regulations of the 
guilds and corporations. A part of the nation (the Hebrews) is left in un- 
certainty whether it has or has not a right to acquire real property; the 
promise to regulate the affairs of the Protestant Church, which has re- 
peatedly been given, has not yet been kept, and the statutes relative to 
the representation of the different Crown lands are still wanting.” i 

This last allusion is remarkable. When the Stadion Constitu- 
tion was abolished, a certain representation was promised to the 
Crown lands, and the St. Petersburg view is, that the Austrian 
Empire has been ill-treated because these promises remain un- 
fulfilled; while the realms under the Emperor Francis Joseph 
still pine without their repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
without their Reform Bill, or even their Jew Bill! These com- 
ments of the imperial press in St. Petersburgh derive a double im- 
portance when we remember, first, that the press in St. Pcters- 
burg speaks by permission, secondly, that Russia has beeen ac- 
quiring not only a coaling station at Villafranca, but a moral 
footing in northern Italy under a very iriendly alliance with the 
Constitutional Government of Piedmont. 

We noticed last week the elaborate preparation of armies all 
over the continent. We do not look upon these manifestations as 
pledging Emperors and Princes to a constitutional course, but 
they indicate a certain pervading sense that something is about to 
happen in the direction of a popular reaction, and that Princes 
and Emperors may for their own purposes be willing enough to 
coquette with such movements. In gambling of the kind who 
can guess at the result? We can only say that sometimes 
princes, who are the smartest sharpers at such games, win the 
stakes ; and sometimes it is the peoples who win, the princes 
who lose. 

And to complete the mystie roundelay, we have a strange voice 
from Prussia, more remarkable in some respects, though less even 
constructively authentic than the Austrian or Russian comments. 
We allude tothe pamphlet by “a Prussian,” published in London, 
“Will there be a war between France and England” * The 
proposition of the writer is in every way worthy of attention. 
His argument may be thus, though inadequately stated. Cher- 
bourg is not capable of being used as an instrument of aggression 
against England, unless France should already have solved the 
question of ascendancy in the Channel, and have wrested from 
England the dominion of the seas, Such immense apparatus, at 
such expense, could not have been completed by Louis Napoleon 
without a purpose; and as Cherbourg is only available under the 
supposition that France possesses the dominion of the seas, that 
dominion must be an object towards which Louis Napoleon 1s 
working. He professes great affection for England. The I rench 
are one of the best hearted people in the world; they wish other 
nations to be happy, and they have the vanity of thinking that 
they can bring that happiness. But there cannot be real affee- 


tion between two nations without esteem and trust; and, ‘* how- 
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ever much Englishmen appreciate the genius, industry, and va- | Villafranca. In that case, as France woke one morning and 
Jour of the French people, they cannot, and do not esteem that | found itself governed by one elected Emperor at its head, so Eu- 
France, which, with its mouth shut, crouches at the feet of Louis | rope may awake on the morrow and find that it had, ‘ unbe- 
Napoleon ”; while ‘ Napoleonic France with her gagged press | known” to itself, appointed a triumvirate of emperors. But we 
must always be afraid of the free word of England, the asylum | need not be afraid: the Anglo-Saxon antagonist to that central- 
of her exiles.” Such being the undeniable circumstances that | izing despotism would be some universal association; and Jul- 
surround the alliance of the two countries, “all the people of | lien, as already he announces, has laid the foundation of that 
Europe believe firmly that Napoleon III, is meditating one of | company wvlimited, with himself for chairman. 

those great deeds with which he has before this astonished the 


rn SS a a THE LAST NEW FRENCH NOVELLETTE. 
nose designs the nephew has so far carried out. 


‘ -) hor, | LN 1856, a French lady visited England in search of health, and 
The bafiled hero on returning to Pau, her French ieee, she carried back with her 
as companion a farmer’s daughter, Alice Ellen B——. There 
lived and live in Pau a worldly wise family—M. de X -» his 
sons, and other relations. Miss Ellen had a fancy to see the pro- 
cession of the Féte Dieu, and her employer took her in 1857 to 
the house of Madame F——., the grandmother of M. Cheri de 
xX . It happened that Cheri, a sucking lawyer and official, 
was present, and paid much attention to the representative of 
. | the roses of England. An intimacy sprung up between the 

a ti ci i wieiete aah ‘ . 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE JULLIEN ama, __| 12. Cher ero sulduns, tn hin attentions t,he 
Tnere is at least one man who can anticipate the tendencies of promise of marriage. So for all went well. No opposition was 
the age. While the other powers of Europe are engaged in pre- | raised by the young man’s family. Ellen B——. returned to 

paring their bands for vod — work of a one man has | England, and subsided into the Herefordshire country girl again. 
organized his band, unli ce the armies which we noticed last | But Cheri did not give up his pursuit of her. He sent her flowers, 
week, literally and directly to promote the great w ork of concord. promised his portrait, called her an angel, and soon, In process 
M., Jullien is in every sense P oa man ; he = _ —s —s | of time, however, he began to inquire what were her means, her 
OTe ae eg age I ee 
ular concerts, ; ‘re so critica C ‘fore they | accompanying them with a fine description of Cheri’s re 
on performed, became an obvious truth as SOON as he had made little nee Be his noble bisth—quantiither physician pr the 
the public practically acquainted with his idea, No man has | King, uncle an officer of the Garde du Corps, M. Cheri's family, 
done more to familiarize this metropolis and its least artistic | if not M. Cheri himself, desired a wealthy spouse, because M,. 
classes with the heartfelt truths of music, Like all rhythmical | (heri might “ look forward to being a sub-prefect, when he would 
geniuses, he is fond of finishing off with round numbers: M. | have to spend much money.” Seeing the passion of the family for 
Jullien finds that his next series of concerts will be his twentieth ; | the good things of this life, Miss Ellen, a very unscrupulous young 
it will be his “last,”—not, we trust, in this life, or in this coun- | Jady, “ fooled them to the top of their bent.” She replied to the 
SR ey frog yh ie gh ey ng 
. e $8 the series his Concerts @ Adieu, ar C >| fields, and a share of a ortune” from mamma, As to 
a whole month nightly taking leave of the United Kingdom in family, that was old and respectable—her father was dead, 
this its capital. We all know the soul and energy which he | but she had three sisters living, one married to a physician 
will throw into that reiterated farewell. ; another to a barrister, a third to a chemist! She implor 

But Jullien could not leave these scenes, except with a purpose. Cheri to come to Ledbury and marry her, because it was 
Other statesmen of our time have abandoned such encumbrances: | necessary that she should give him her fortune with her 
to bea statesman, indeed, almost demands, at the presentday, that own hands. The golden bait took. Cheri rushed to England. 
you should waive your principles and go without a purpose. You Pausing in London he imparted his good fortune to M, 
take up another man’s Reform Bill, because it is the fashion; but Brunier, the landlord of the Panton Hotel. Now this person’s 
to have a purpose in life political is not to be “ practical.” experience of “ what stuff English parents and their marriageable 
Jullien’s tour is to be really universal; it is to comprise “‘every daughters are made of” led him to caution the young man; but 
city and capital of Europe, America, Australia, and the colonies”; (Cheri was not to be restrained. He hastened to Ledbury and was 
but there are two continents where his universality will become | married—the sisters, Mrs. Barrister, Mrs. Physician, and Mrs. 
discriminating: he will visit ‘‘every capital in Europe, America, (Chemist, assisting at the wedding. The fees were paid by a 
Australia, and the Colonies,” but only “the ciri/rzed towns of ¢heque on Coutts’s; the bride assured her spouse that she had 
Asia and Africa.” This, we conceive, will include Timbuctoo; sent her baggage, her pianoforte, her horses, to the Padding- 
or does he draw the line at Mozambique? The band by which ton railway-station, and showed forged receipts from the railway 
he is to be accompanied, instead of being composed of Horse and people. Happy Cheri! He had made a great coup and was the 
Foot, Artillery, and Engincers, will consist of “ the élite of his enyy of Pau. ‘But his dream was short; he ran up a long bill 
orchestra and other artistes, savans, and hommes des lettres.” during a honeymoon visit to Malvern; a cheque was drawn on 
This, however, is only his matériel; his practical object is, with (Coutts’s to pay it; the cheque, like that given for the marriage 
this nucleus, to develop ‘a society already formed under the fees, came back dishonoured, and in the twinkling of an eye M, 
title of Sociéte de I’ Harmonie Universelle, instituted not only to (Cheri found himself in Worcester Gaol. Still believing in his 
familiarize the divine and civilizing art of music, but to promote, good fortune he wrote to the cynical Brunier of the Panton Hotel 
through harmony’s powerful eloquence, a noble and philanthropic for aid, Brunier instituted inquiries; found that the fortune 
cause,” was a myth; the treasures at the Paddington station myths; the 

What cause? M. Jullien’s advertisement saith not; but it may store of gold at Coutts’s a myth: and that the respectable, noble, 
be disclosed in the full prospectus shortly to be apa a In Cheri had been made a dupe. Cheri was but half-convineed, and 
this reserve, too, he docs no more than adopt the privilege of wrote a letter to his spouse in reply to an appeal for forgiveness, 
statesmanship; which tells only as much at a time as the world is | full of high French sentiment and “inquiries about the property. 
prepared to receive. We can understand the force of the disci- | But Brunier convince dhim, and releasedhim. The letters of this 
line which will here be applied with a forty-Orpheus power. gentleman are an amusing part of the case. He writes thus to an 
Vilhem and John Hullah have already familiarized us with mul- | go at Pau. 
titudes organized to obey the slightest wave of the wand, and “‘ Facts within my certain knowledge, and which I have stated to your 
there is not the least doubt that while drilled to execute “ Little | son, will explain to ‘you that, from such an ignoble class of society, nothing 
bird with bosom red,” the mind, both masculine and feminine, is >t horrible ideas could emanate, and I gy on on 5" = ioe 
disciplined to a higher purpose in life and forcibly guarded against ve a Frayer fron of 0 gel ona d apy 
many a temptation. Jullien has pereeived the adaptation of this  g, 1ma but for my intervention, or rather but for the admirable conduct 
law, not only to individuals, but to States. If he can but get the | of your son, who placed me in a position which was not without danger 
Various cities and capitals of Europe, America, Australia, the Co- | forme.” é sage 
lonies, and the civilized towns of Asia and Africa to keep the It is perfectly clear that Ellen B——. swindled M. Cheri into a 
appointed law in “ Little bird with bosom red,” or to perform cor- | Marriage ; but it would be interesting to know from what class 
rectly the International Quadrilles, how great a step will have the landlord of the Panton Hotel obtained the information on 
been made towards establishing universal peace? We may smile ; Which he bases his sweeping estimates of English female cha- 
at the noble and philanthropic cause which the volunteer mission- | racter. ; 
ary undertakes, but really at the present moment he is doing more, | But to go on with our tale. M. Cheri returned to Pau, not 
—more candidly and more effectually,—than some who have set quite so triumphant in mind as when he quitted it, nor so much 
themselves to be the imperial le aders of civilization, or some who | a2 object of envy to his young friends. His wife followed him 


oot Naneleos, W 
Nor — such a design be at all extravagant. f I 
of Strasbourg and its boots might have been thought insane in 
projectin the conquest of France, but he has succeeded ; and 
that stride is infinitely more than the further stride from the con- 
quest of France to the conquest of Europe. Such is the Prussian 
view as to the relations between France and England; while | 
some subservient writers of despotic countries can discern and | 
criticize “the faults of their neighbours - with a freedom un- | 
wonted in a press licensed by authority and privilege ! 











profess to be the constitutional defenders thereof, there; and that cunning old gentleman of the gown, M. de 
In another respect, too, Jullien has seized the tendency of the | X——. senior, instantly issued a writ calling upon her to answer 


day. Governm« nt, we have said, has abdicated its functions to | a demand that the marriage should be annulled. ‘The ground for 
voluntary associations; the Anglo-Saxon world is governed by | this demand was, that the marriage had not been preceded by 
societies, or by directors. It is shrewdly supposed that some deep that publication in Pau which the French law requires, and that 
folks, who are arranging great forces on the continent, are plan- | there was an absolute absence of any consent upon the part of 
ning an European coup d’état, in which perhaps the two principal | Cheri’s father. The ease was tried before the Civil Tribunal of 
adventurers may be partners for the stakes. 7 ought not to as-| Pau, and the Court annulled the marriage on the grounds spe- 
tonish the world if the Nephew were to realize the plans of “my | cified. ’ : : 

Uncle,” and if the idea initiated at Tilsit were to fructify at! Now, while it must be admitted that the girl was a swindler, it 
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is not clear that she did more than trump the cards of M. Cheri 
and his grandmother. It is far from clear that these two did not 
exaggerate the wealth and position of M. Cheri. It is not at all 
clear that the father did not give his consent. The grandmother, 
writing for him, says he is willing to consent, if Ellen’s fortune 
were what Cheri said it was. Ellen, as we have seen, was not 
slow in saying what it was. Cheri himself, in one of his letters, 
says distinctly—‘ My father gives consent to the marriage in 
consequence of what you have told grandmamma.” The boy and 
his family were evidently in a hurry to secure the rich prize they 
believed to be moored at Ledbury. 

The result of the trial shows a lamentable laxity in the law of 
France. <A marriage can be annulled if the father of the bride- 
groom has not given what the court choses to consider an absolute 
consent. This is a caution to English women who may be wooed 
by Frenchmen. Nor should the state of tutelage in which young 
men are held in France be overlooked. A young man is not free 
from his father’s control until he is twenty-five. Here was M. 
Cheri de X . licentiate of law, head of a department at the 
Prefecture, and twenty-three years of age—and yet not legally 
capable of getting married without the absolute consent of his 
father who looked to obtain for him, said the advocate, an 
*‘ establishment in life, combining the advantages the world looks 
for with his own happiness.” Finally, remark the peculiar posi- 
tion in which the decision leaves the girl. In France her English 
marriage is declared null; in England her marriage is held valid. 
In France she is—we know not what; in England a wife. She 
cannot marry again. Then if she have any offspring, what will 
be its position; legitimate in England, illegitimate in France. 
The trial, as reported in the Droit is very interesting, and is 
worthy of attention as raising more than one deeply momentous 

uestion respecting personal interests as affected by international 

Ws. 








Lriter to the Editor. 


CHURCH RATES, 
Belfast, 13th October 1858. 

Srmr—There is a part of the question between the Church and the Dis- 
senters which Sir Arthur Elton has not stated in his letter published in 
your last number. It was proposed, a few years ago, as he mentions, to 
retain church-rates as a legal charge, but to exempt any one from the 
charge who should certify himself to be a Dissenter ; such Dissenters at the 
same time surrendering all powers which they may now exercise as mem- 
bers of a church vestry. This proposal was made in the shape of a bill in 
the House of Commons by a part of the Church party; but it was thrown 
out by a coalition between the rest of the Church party and that of the Dis- 
senters. 

Of course, these facts are familiar to you; but I wish to point out that 
they have totally changed the position of the Dissenters. As a Churchman, 
I should be strongly opposed to such an arrangement as that referred to, 
chiefly because it might do incalculable mischief, more to future genera- 
tions than to our own, by placing a pecuniary premium on dissent, and by 
building up a wall of separation between the Dissenters and the Church. 
But, for the Dissenters, it ought to have been a perfectly satisfactory settle- 
ment. Their principles are, that the connexion between Church and State 
is wrong, and that the imposition of church-rates on those who are not 
members of the Church is a grievance. I believe in neither one article nor 
the other of this creed; but it is an intelligible and consistent creed, and 
forms a strong basis for a party who honestly believe in it. Now, with re- 
spect to the first of these doctrines, the Dissenters have set themselves right 
by leaving the Church and governing their own communions without help 
or hindrance from the State. With respect to the second, the proposed 
arrangement would have relieved them of the so-called grievance of church- 
rates, at the very reasonable price of abandoning all claim to a share in the 
government of a communion to which they do not belong. By refusing 
these terms, they have changed their position from that of men who seek 
the removal of what they regard as a grievance into that of men who seek 
the continuance of a grievance in order to make political capital out of it. 

You are probably aware that Mr. Bright, who took a leading part in 7 
posing the arrangement referred to, belongs to a sect who think it not only 
a grievance to demand church-rates but a sin to pay them: many of them 
(1 do not know whether Mr. Bright does or not) every year go through the 
near farce of ‘‘ taking joyfully the spoiling of their goods’’ by the 
church-rate collector, and make a return to the authorities of the sect of the 
pecuniary amount of their loss under the title of ** sufferings”’ ; and a few 
other Dissenters, I believe, imitate their example. I should very much like 
to know what these martyrs said to Mr. Bright after he spoke and voted for 
the continuance of what they must regard as persecution, 

Respectfully yours, J. J. M. 

[We think that, for the present at least, the subject of church-rates has 
been sufficiently discussed in these columns.—Ep. } 





BuriaL-Piace or Ronert, Duke or Normanpy.—During some res- 
torations which have recently been made in the Chapter House at Glou- 
cester some discoveries were made possessing considerable antiquarian in- 
terest. Leland, who died in 1552, states that several persons of great emi- 
ence were buried in the Chapter House, and mentions the names of siz per- 
sons painted in black letter on the walls. A correspondent of the Glou- 
cestershire Chronicle says: on the north wall, in one of the niches, by the 
removal of the calcareous crust, there can now be traced, though very 
faintly, the following inscriptions :—‘Hic jacet Rogerous Comes de Here- 
ford.’ Onthe south wall, in a panel or niche: ‘ Hic jacet Barnardus de 
Novo Mercato. Hie jacet Paganus de Cadurcis.’ In the adjoining panel: 
—‘Hic jacet Robart Cortus. Hic jacet Adam de Cadurcis.’ Of these in- 
scriptions only three are to be found in the old record, but additional ones 
contain the most interesting name of all—we mean that of Robart Cortus, 
most likely a contraction for Robert Curthose, or Robert, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, son of William the Conqueror. Tradition is uncertain as to his 

lace of burial. It is true that his effigy, in Irish oak, used to stand be- 
fore the High Altar, and that afterwards, being broken to pieces by the 
Parliamentary army, the pieces were collected by Sir Humphrey Tracy, of 
nog who kept them until the Restoration, when they were deposited 
in the chapel of the Holy Apostles, on the north-east side of the choir. But 
it by no means follows that the remains of the unfortunate Duke were de- 
posited near his monument, and, therefore, taking the authority of Leland 
as correlative testimony, we may reasonably infer that Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy was interred in the Chapter House of Gloucester Cathedral.” 





BOOKS. sal 


POLEHAMPTON’S LIFE AND LETTERS FROM LUCKe 
NOW—MRs, CASE’S DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNow,* 





Mr. Potenampron, the subject of this memoir, perished at Luck- 
now in the discharge of his duty as an East India Company’s chap- 
lain. But the siege is by no means the prominent feature of the 
volume. In fact he himself was cut off at an early period of the 
defence by cholera supervening upon a gun-shot wound, and 
though his widow kept a diary during the siege, and has furnished 
some interesting reminiscences, they rather relate to individual 
occurrences or garrison reports than furnish much fresh informa- 
tion. The character of the book is mainly biographical. We haye 
the life and Indian observations of a pious, active, hearty clergy- 
man, whose profession did not alienate him from the cheerful en- 
joyments or manly exercises of his fellows; indeed his frankness 
of spirit and healthy constitution occasionally lead him into famj- 
liar phrases, and the contemplation of sports (for his tiger-hunt- 
ing was not realized,) that a more formal generation might haye 
considered free for a clergyman. 

There was nothing remarkable in the career of Henry S. Pole- 
hampton; at least till his arrival in India. He was connected 
with the church on both sides, his father being a clergyman, and 
his mother the daughter of a clergyman. He was born at his 
father’s parish of Greenford, Middlesex, in 1824 ; was admitted at 
Eton on the foundation in 1832; and went to Oxford in 1842, as a 
scholar of Pembroke. He did not ‘‘ become a candidate for 
honours”; but he was distinguished at Eton as a cricketer, and at 
Oxtord for boating and swimming; his skill in the last named 
exercise uihiien bien to save the life of a man under cireum- 
stances of difficulty ; for which he received the Humane Society’s 
medal. In 1848 he was ordained by the bishop of Oxford, and 
next year was appointed assistant-curate of St. Chads, Shrews- 
bury. Here he became very popular, not only by his regular 
ministrations, but through his exertions during a time of cholera, 
Without purchase or interest advancement in the Church seems 
slower even than in the army. In 1852 Mr. Polehampton became 
engaged to his future wife ; but after six years’ service as curate he 
found himself where he was at starting. ‘Though his curacy 
was one of the most laborious in the diocess, and his merits were 
not unknown to the bishop, he was told on the best authority that 
he would have to serve twenty years before he could look for pro- 
motion.” He, therefore, accepted the offer of a chaplaincy in the 
Bengal Presidency, married and sailed for India. He arrived at 
Caleutta in February 1856, and making choice of Lucknow as his 
station, remained there on hard duty till his death in July 1857. 

The bulk of the volume consists of his correspondence. His let- 
ters are interesting for the thorough manner in which he pours 
out his mind to his family, and for his pictures of Indian scenery, 
habits, and modes of life, as they appear to an educated and o} 
serving man fresh from England. In his remarks upon the native 
feelings towards us he was probably swayed unconsciously by the 
opinions of those about him ; for neither his position nor length of 
residence could have well enabled him to form an original Jjudg- 
ment. Be this as it may, the propriety of annexing Oude, the 
advantages to the people, their sense of the benefit, and the 
writer’s confidence in the security of Europeans, was that of many 
other people. Soearly as September 1856, a conspiracy—but pos- 
sibly local as limited to Oude objects—was eas Ser | and pre- 
cautions taken; but it passed and left no impression beyond the 
moment. There are frequent indications in the book, either that 
the natives are satisfied with our annexations, our rule, and our- 
selves; even when the mutiny had actually broken out, people 
thought Delhi would soon be captured, and the mutiny put down. 

The domestic familiarity and perfect transparency of the letters 
which constitute their charm, render them as a matter of course 
desultory ; personal matters being mixed up with more general 
observations. Here are a few bits of Indian experience. 

Bargaining in Caleutta.—* First come the English quarters, several very 
fine streets and squares. The shops are splendid; no shop-windows, but 
everything inside. They are much larger than in London, and more showy, 
I think, and everything almost is nearly double the price of London s. 
Then come the native quarters, narrow streets, &e. However, there are 
capital shops here, and here every knowing person will come to buy furni- 
ture, earthenware, ec. ; for they are to be got at half the price one pays at 
English shops. The natives attend sales, and pick up things cheap. ey 
always ask a very high price, but no one thinks of giving it. Here is an 
instance, which holds good in everything. I wanted a small mahogany box 
for Emmie ; a man ran after my gharree in the street with two. Ise ect 
one, and asked, ‘How much?” ‘Four rupees.’ ‘I'll give you one” A 
look of disgust, and the man disappeared for three or four minutes ; but 
presently ran after the carriage, put the box down on the seat, and said, 
‘Take it, Sahib!’ so I gave my rupee and got my box. I believe, a8 @ 
general rule, that if one buys of native tradesmen, and has one’s clothes 
made by native tailors, one may live much more cheaply than in Englan yg 

Climate at Lucknow.—“ Oh, no! one’s blood is not in a constant ‘ state 
of boiling’ in India. We have, here at least, nearly six months of ve 
agreeable weather. From the 15th of October until the beginning of Mare 
men who can stand the sun upon their heads during the day can play at 
cricket. It is now like the end of September in England, except that the 
sun in the middle of the day is fiercer, from being almost immediately over 
one’s head. We have a fire lighted about seven o'clock every evening NOW ; 
we burn wood, for there is no such thing as coal here. I would not change 


* A Memoir, Letters, and Diary of the Reverend Henry S. Polchampton, M.A, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, Chaplain of Lucknow. ¥dited by the Re- 
verend Edward Polehampton, M.A., and the Reverend Thomas Stedman Pole- 
hampton, M.A., Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford. Published by Bentley. 

Day by Day at Lucknow. A Journal of the Siege of Lucknow. By Mrs. Case, 
Witew of Colonel Case, Thirty-second Regiment, (Queen’s.) Published by 
Bentley. 
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They say it will be much colder yet, and that in 
The days 
t really is a 


be ith you. 
—_— oy part of February we shall want fires all the da 


are all just like each other—bright, clear, and cloudless. 
splendid climate now, though we shall have to pay for it after March. In 
our house, and generally in cantonments, there are no mosquitoes. We 
have had curtains made, but never use them ; but, in the city they swarm ; 
at the Gubbins’s, they almost pull you out of bed. 

Country and Cultivation in Oude.—* Now, a word about the country 
through which I travelled to Sultanpore. It is a dead level all the way ; 
but everywhere the ground is covered, as far as the eye-can reach, with 
crops of wheat and barley, now about a foot high, and a Jovely green. The 
country grain was also in flower, one sort a pretty light blue, the other 
yellow. Almost every two thousand yards there are topes or copses of mango 
trees. The mango is not a very pretty tree; it is too round and wig-like, 
as Miss Ansell used to say of my attempts at trees when she was teaching 


me to draw; : , = WOO 
There were other trees occasionally, like fine elms, of which I don’t know 
the name, It is impossible to conceive a more dead level than all this part 
of India. Since two hundred miles from Calentta I have not seen a hill. 
But one does not miss them so much, when, as here, the landscape is every- 
where bounded by tre es. t ; ; ‘ 
of the plains of India. It is not, as you may imagine, to compare with 
English scenery. The want of fresh green grass is quite distressing to an 
Englishman, excepting just at this season, when all the country is covered 
with fresh green crops. ‘There is an immense quantity of corn grown in 
Oudh, but the straw of the corn is very short and the ear small. The rea- 
son is, I am told, that the land is never allowed to lie fallow, and that the 
farmers put no chalk or lime on the land, | The Chief Commissioner here 





| 


but still it gives the country a well-wooded appearance. | 


comfortable tents prepared for us inside the Fort. Today’s parole ‘ hero- 
ine,’ in honour of our arrival.” 


The Day by Day Journal at Lucknow, by the Widow of Co- 
lonel Case (who was killed at a, extends from May, when 
apprehensions began to be entertained by the authorities, till the 
arrival of the rescued cortege at Allahabad, described in the previous 
extract. Strictly speaking, the book is not altogether a journal nor 
entirely the work of Mrs. Case ; some letters are introduced that 
were the composition of a lady who is called Caroline, appa- 
rently a sister, and who held the pen when Mrs, Case was incapa- 
citated by trouble or illness. The matter and character of the 
book are both feminine, throwing no fuller light on the siege itself 
even in externals, but presenting a picture of the tedium, <= 
vation, and suffering, to which women of all ranks 
to submit, except (as regards privation) those who were inmates 


| of Mr. Gubbins’s hospitable mansion, where a sufficiency of food 


Most people tell me that this is the prettiest part | 


told me that he believes many large tracts of land in India have had crops | 


of wheat raised from them year after year for two thousand years. The 
land has never been allowed to lie fallow, except occasionally, when a 
change of government, and consequent anarchy, drove the people from their 
homes.” 

Soldiers’ Deaths.—** Lam certain cholera is not catching, or IT should have 
caught it long ago. Many a dying man’s hand has been in mine; and the 
men who attend on the cholera patients run far greater risk ; but I don’t 
think one of them has died. Four men are told otf to attend on each cho- 
lera case for twelve hours. 
almost incessant rubbing of their legs. 





They do everything for the sick men, including | 


“It has gratitied me much to find the men in several cases, when I have 


been talking to them on their sick, and sometimes dying beds, reminding 
me of things which I had said in sermons ; in one case, several weeks before. 
Two of the little band of fifty, who have a nightly prayer-meeting, have 
died ; and the contrast between the manner in which these and some of the 
other men have met death, has been very striking. In the latter case, 
sometimes great fear has been shown ; sometimes indifference to all but their 
pains; sometimes trembling hope. In the former, the men have been so 
calm and resigned, and expressed themselves so much in accordance with 
the teaching of Scripture, that it has been quite a comfort to hear them. 
Several of the men, who attend the prayer-mecting, have been very useful 
to me in reading to and praying for their comrades, when I could not go. I 
see in the men, who strive to serve God, in the 52d regiment, the truth 
fully exemplified, ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed on Thee,’ With a private soldier it is almost as it was with the pri- 
mitive Christians—a man who professes religion, is sure to practice it too.”’ 

In the late notice on Longfellow’s Miles Standish, we remarked 
on the wide-spread circulation of both him and Tennyson, and 
their influence on the mind in circumstances of distress, Here is 
a curious confirmation of this remurk in the biography, referring 
to an illness of Mr. Polehampton, brought on by his exertions 
among the soldiers when cholera was prevalent about a year be- 
fore his death, 

** He tells in one of his letters how at this time he delighted to reeal to 
memory the hymns of his childhood. LHe would also ask his wife to read to 
him selections from the poems of ‘Cennysonand Longfellow, and expressed 
his intention of writing to the former poct, to thank him for the pleasure 
which his writings had always, but then especially, afforded him. It is at 
the desire of his widow that this fact is here mentioned, and it may not be 
unpleasing to those great poets, should these words meet their eyes.” 

The following passage indicates the frame of mind to which the 
atrocities of the natives had brought more than one officer at 
Lucknow. The Cawnpore massacre had not then taken place. 

“IT was asked to go and fetch more ladies; which I did, till all were 
brought away. Major Banks. with much feeling, commended the care of 
his wife to me, saying that she would be well content to be where I was. 

“* I forgot to say, that in the night, on the house-top, he had asked me, 
asa clergyman, what 1 should advise him to do, in case of its being certain 
that his wife would fall into the hands of the rebels, and that they would 
treat her as they had done the women at Delhiand Meerut. It was a difti- 
cult question; but I told him that, if I were certain that my wife would be 
so treated, I should shoot her rather than let her fall into their hands. 
(Colonel Inglis afterwards asked me whether I thought his wife would be 
justitied in killing her own children, rather than let them be murdered by 
the natives? I said, no; for children could but be killed : w hereas, we had 
been told that at Delhi young delicate ladies had been dragged through the 
streets, violated by many, and then murdered.) 

“ God forgive me if I gave wrong advice! but I was excited; and I know 
at the time I should have killed Emmie, rather than have allowed her to 
be thus dishonoured and tortured by these bloodthirsty savage idolaters.”’ 

_ The reminiscences of Mrs. Polehampton bring out with dis- 
tinctness the sad state of the hospital from heat, closeness with 
consequent malaria, and the plague of flies. 
plainly, though incidentally, the personal privations to which the 


fire of the enemy had reduced the Residency. The newest part 
of her narrative relates to the departure from the Residency, the 
escape march upon Cawnpore, and the reception of the rescued 
when they reached the safer parts of the country. This was their 
greeting. P 
he Monday, 7th.—Arrived at Chimia, where the railway begins, at about 
Six this morning. Part of the 23d are encamped there, on their way to 
ty ore. One of the soldiers brought me some tea and bread and jam 
_ | own store, Great confusion in getting into the train. 
¢ vo came to see us off. Just as we began to move away they cried out, 
igeance for the daughters and babes of England slaughtered at Cawn- 

| noel And we shall have it too!’ They then cheered loudly as our train 
with — ‘ When we arrived at Allahabad, we found the station crowded 
bi € residents, officers, soldiers, ladies, &c.; in fact, almost all the in- 
bitants seemed to be here to receive us, arranged on both sides of the 
train, and there was a burst of cheering as we came up. We found large 


ahs sien mathe | their ager re that is the striking feature in the novel before 


adies were subjected, and the ruinous condition to which the | “ 


, Martin sitting with her. 


reigned we believe to the last. Some of the notices are trifling 
enough: but they show the importance of trifles to which we are 
habituated. In September she writes—‘I gave up taking sugar 
today and we are using our last piece of soap.” In October, allud- 
ing to the troops at Allumbagh having made a sortie and seized 
some provisions, she says—‘ Ours are rapidly diminishing, and 
today we have begun to restrict ourselves to two chupatties f sort 
of cake], and soon I fear we shall have to eat horseflesh ; but as 
yet we have beef and rice. I have been hungry today, and could 
nave eaten more had I had it.” Some of the soldiers foraged, 
“We were told that some of the soldiers belonging to the new 
[arrived relieving] force are so hungry that they will do anything 
to obtain food, and constantly run into the kitchens whenever 
they see cooking going on, seize on a chupattie and leaye a rupee 
in its place,” 

The thought that crossed the mind of husbands was more com- 
monly discussed by wives. 

‘** In the evening, Mrs. Inglis went to see Mrs. Cooper, and found Mrs, 
They all had a consultation as to what they would 


| consider best to be done in case the enemy were to get in, and whether it 





would be right to put an end to ourselves, if they did so, to save ourselves 
from the horrors we should have to endure. Some of the ladies keep lauda- 
num and prussic acid always near them, I can scarcely think it right to 
have recourse to such means ; it appears to me that all we have to do is, to 
endeavour, as far as we can, to be prepared for our death, and leave the rest 
in the hands of Him who knows what is best for us. ° . * 

‘“* Mrs. Gall came to see us this evening, and I found that they had often, 
like ourselves, consulted together as to whether it would be wrong to put 
an end to our own lives if the insurgents were to get in. Ditferent opinions 
entertained on the subject,” 





NEW NOVELS.* 
THERE is a curious contrast in Gordon of Duncairn between the 
incidents of the story and the sentiments and style. It is com- 
mon enough in novels to find the leading idea or some of the 
principal occurrences derived from fictions that depict an age 
gone by; but we never met this so fully visible as in the book 
before us. There is the joint-stock incident of a child rescued 
from shipwreck and brought up by the family of the reseuer; all 
efforts failing to discover its parentage till the proper time comes 
to end the distress and the novel. And though this must at all 
times be a rare incident, it was more common and more natural 
in times of slow communication and general isolation, than in 
these days of ocean steam-navigation, penny-postage, universal 
writing, and reporting as universal. Half a century ago children 
might be saved from wreck and nobody hear of it, save the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Now the ‘romantic incident” with a de- 
scription of the child, its apparel, and ornaments done with 
penny-a-lining minuteness wad be carried to the remotest cor- 
ners of the reading world. Of course the thing is possible now; 
but fiction has not to do with the possible but the probable; and 
it should represent the probabilities of its own age not the worn- 
out romance of the past. 

Another stale contrivance is the disturbance of true love by 
mere misunderstandings—miscarriage or suppression of letters, 
words or looks wrongly interpreted, reports about the wrong per- 
son, and the like. An equally stale artifice is people playing at 
cross purposes with their own happiness and the patience of the 
reader. Both these faults are really the means by which the 
story of Gordon of Duncairn is carried on or retarded, The 
death of a nabob unele too is the mode by which one of the heroes 


| is endowed with sudden wealth—another of the occurrences which 


had some nature about it, say when Sheridan wrote the ‘ School 
for Scandal,” but which has ceased to be save as an exception. 
These faults are as we say common enough with novelists ; it is 
The only thing that is at all fresh in the ~ of plot is the 
career of Jane Osborne, afterwards Lady Gordon. She is a young 
lady of the modern “ fast” school, seemingly open, very bold, 
selfish, artful, and apparently without feeling, as she is certainly 


| without even a sense of propriety or morality. She contrives to 
| break off a growing attachment of Duncairn and to induce him to 


| marry herself, she being all the time attached to another. 


The sol- j 


Her 
husband’s pattern qualities have no effect upon Jane; she rather 
tempts her old lover, Lord Charles Lascelles, than is tempted ; and 
elopes to die eventually in a state of repentance, maintained and 
forgiven by her husband. This part of the story is well intended ; 
for certain morals are enforced, at least in words; still the cha- 

* Gordon of Duncairn. A Novel. In two volumes, Published by Bentley. 

Hills and Hollows ; or Ways through the World. A novel. In three volumes, 
By the Author of ** Blanche and the Betrothed.” Published by Newby. 

The House of Camelot. A Tale of the Olden Time. By Mary Linwood, In two 
volumes. Published by Hope, 
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racter and conduct of Lady Gordon is not very edifying, especially 
in a book which rather resembles ‘‘ Heartsease” or the ‘“ Heir of 
Redclyffe ” than the common novel. ght. 

An inferior plot may exhibit power in its characters. 
Such is hardly the case with this novel. Certain traits or quali- 
ties are ascribed to particular persons and not unskilfully marked, 
as in the goodnatured selfishness of Mrs. Greme; but an entire 
idiosyneracy is not sustained. The characters are often rather 

uppets than persons. The thing that really elevates Gordon of 

uneairn above the run of the old Minerva press novel is the 
execution. The style argues the culture of good modern educa- 
cation, though its simplicity is at times feeble ; the sentiments are 
those of a well nurtured and pious mind not altogether un- 
acquainted with life and society, but as we infer of a provincial 
kind ; the general tone and the passing sketches exhibit observa- 
tion and a touch of satire. Here is a Glasgow beau. One of the 
heroines goes out as a governess in the family of a wealthy mer- 
chant and attracts the attention of the heir. 

There was a slight interruption to this quiet routine on the return 
of Charles Baillie. 1t was at one of Mrs, Baillie’s numerous soirées that 
Minnie first became aware of hisarrival. She had been accompanying her 
pupils; when the piece was finished, she noticed, as she rose from the 
piano, a pair of shadeless light-grey eyes fixed upon her in a most unmiti- 

ted stare. For a moment the unexpected vision nearly foreed a smile 

om her; the flashy style of dress, resplendent with studs, chains, and 
rings, made the absence of all refinement in the person only more con- 
Spicuous ; she was turning away from the instrument when Helen Baillie, 
apparently at the youth’s suggestion, arrested her by bringing him forward 
and introducing him as her brother. He appeared on very satisfactory 
terms with hiniself, and, imagining probably that Minnie must be over- 
powered by timidity, he sought to reassure her by a loud whisper to his 
sister in approbation of the beauty of her governess; great was his as- 
tonishment, therefore, when, instead of receiving a smile in return for the 
intended compliment, he saw her quietly arrange the music on the piano, 
and then retire at once to a distant part of the room, where, sitting down 
by the side of an old lady, she entered into conversation with her. It was 
not for long, however, that she was allowed to remain there; dancing was 
proposed, and she was summoned from her quiet corner to play waltzes and 
polkas. For some little time she was allowed the indulgence of her own 
thoughts as her fingers mechanically performed their oftice, but by-and-by 
she was startled from her reverie by some one at her elbow, saying in a 
high-pitched voice and with a strong Scotch accent, 

**T declare, Miss Gray, it’s just a shame to mak’ sae mickle grace and 
elegance into a mere fiddler. Ye maun let some ither leddy tak’ your place, 
and allow me the great pleasure of a waltz with ye.’ 

“A glance at the speaker showed Minnie her new acquaintance standing 
beside her: she thanked him, but professed that she never danced, and con- 
sidered it neither a trouble nor a degradation to contribute to the amus¢ 
ment of those who did. * Ye’ll no dance, Miss Gray? Hech! then, neither 
will I, ’Pon my saul ‘tis just an unwiselike thing to do, and, 
dune, its nae ilk a body that’s warth the trouble: sae I'll just gie mys 
the exiraordinar’ pleesure o’ sittin’ here,’ said the youth, as he seated hi 
self saddle-fashion across a chair, ‘and may be I ean turn the leaves 
buik.’ 

** Once more Minnie thanked him, but declined his services on the plea that 





A 





yer 


she was not playing from the notes before her, and as he persisted in re- | 
son the | 






taining the seat he had taken, and making complimentary speech: 
beauty of her hands, the nimbleness of her fingers, and so forth, she was 
obliged at last to request that he would not speak to her, alleging that it 
was necessary all her attention should be given to the music, so that the 
dancers might not be disturbed. Finding then after a time that all his de- 
licate compliments were unheeded, and his efforts vain to make her raise her 
eyes from the piano, he turned his leg lazily over the chair, leaving her at 
last, to bestow his attentions on those who would prize them more.” 
Notwithstanding the imitation traceable throughout the story, 
and the customary faults of the school to which the writer belongs, 
as shown in elongated descriptions and frequent reflections of an 


interruptive kind, there is a good deal of youthful freshness and | 


the germ of power over the attention. The writer, however, must 
gain a wider and truer knowledge of life, and study novel- 
writing as an art before she can produce a genuine fiction. 





Although inferior in freshness and the results of varied culti- 
vation to the previous work, JZi//s and Hollows is superior as a 
novel. There is the same deficiency in constructing a story so as 
to represent the common probabilities of life, and curious enough 
there is a too close friendship of a married woman with an old ac- 
quaintance of carly youth, though it is not carried to the same ex- 
tent as in ‘Gordon of Duncairn,” while a moral purpose is more 
distinctly traceable. Neither does Hil/s and Hollows possess the 
social tone of the other, or such a just appreciation of society ; for 
we hear of “jeweled aristocrats”; and the idea of high life is 
rather that of the distant democrat than the close observer. The 
book, too, is altogether of the circulating library class; but 
somehow or other the writer has acquired the knack of selecting 
materials appropriate to fiction and presenting them with some 
approach to narrative and dramatic effect. The descriptions, if 
not exactly broad, are general, never running into tedious minute- 
ness; the reflections are brief and to the point, often ar- 
guing thought or experience; the dialogue has this dramatic 

ality that the speakers address themselyes to some purpose in 
nd, and do not talk for talking’s sake. To the reader who 
looks only for excitement, the scenes, though mostly improbable, 
and sometimes needlessly introduced, are striking even from the 
“= fault of verging upon the melodramatic or the farcical. 
ills and Hoilows appears intended to contrast great wealth 
and high rank without affection, religious principles, or the 
sense of social duty, with humble circumstances, under opposite 
conditions. This contrasted view is presented in the fortune of 
two sisters. One of them, Isabel, marries a formal elderly peer, 
and, besides self-produced troubles, has a rows son; the other 
sister, Alice, is wedded to the author’s beau ideal of an Irish 
a, whose affection and kindliness more than counter- 
alance in point of happiness the national tendency to burden the 


when a’s | 
: A 





| estate; while Alice O’Neil has the further blessing of a nonsuch 
_son. These leading ideas are worked out by a story of some com- 
plexity, some mystery, and plenty of variety in incidents and 
persons, the story indeed extending over two generations, 
General remarks furnish the most available sample of the 
writer. The following are very true, though the scene from 
which they are taken is quite absurd. A veteran minister 
meets Raymond O'Neil in a morning call at his aunt’s, and is go 
struck with him that he offers, then and there, the post of private 
secretary to Raymond. The conscientious Romanist and Irish- 
man declines, to the expressed displeasure of Raymond’s more 
| worldly sister. 

‘** Indeed, your sister is more philosophic,’ observed the Cabinet Minister 
archly. ‘And I fear she is fitter for this world, I should not wonder if you 
never made a name for yourself. Without great interest, a man of your 
calibre fails to become ‘known.’ Gifted, sensible, persevering, there jg 
still a want that holds such an one down. I’ve seen it in others. It ig 
not indolence (that’s another temperament) nor indifference to success; it 
is independence of mind! The independence that spurns time-serving, and 
despises expediency towards the most laudable ends—the independence that 
esteems all emi base, that only strive for man’s applause. Ambition 
is accursed without principle, and succeeds but too often at the price of in- 
ward peace and public esteem; for the public only value the successful, 
so long as it can well shut its argus-eyes to the means by which they suc- 
eceded.” 

** This favoured one of fortune, this reaper of his harvest of ambition, 
| arrived at the summit of his hopes, expressed these unlooked-for opinions 
freely, and as if glad to be with those before whom he vould do so with 
propriety. It is sometimes difficult to decide whether a man is more hin 
self among companions of daily intercourse, or with others supposed to know 
less about him. In many eases, circumstances impose a certain bearing and 
certain sentiments, assumed like a uniform ; and one often grows unreal to 
suit a position, either in public or in private life. Like that uniform, it is 
i relicf now and then to get free of this stiff, puffed-out, tight-clasped * get- 
| up’—this mental ‘deportment,’ and appear in the easy, natural, unas- 
suming garb of simple sincerity. This is most happily etfected in the pre- 
sence of the uninitiated. 

‘“There is some courage required to dare to be a moralist, where our 
fellow worldlings class us professionally with themselves. Vrobably ,the 
voice of inward truth, uttered at last (long hushed up,) passes for the most 
| unreal, hypocritical humbug in the ears of those, who have only heretofore 

listened to the acquired language of worldliness, from the same lips. Thus 

the man who ventures to let nature or grace speak out ¢ s affectation, 
| or the spirit of the world, generally is accused at that moment of playing 
on the credulity of his hearers ; unless these be of the class whose motto is, 
‘Charity believeth all things,’ and to understand that language to the full, 
We often unveil our hearts and reveal our holiest convictions to the ac- 
quaintance of an hour, the sympathizing, congenial stranger, who may 
not cross our path again through life, but who will not call us false or 
fool.”’ 


The historical romance called Zhe House of Camelot should 
have appeared two or three generations ago, when Macbeth figured 


* | in the uniform of a general officer with a powdered wig, and the 


| ** Castle of Otranto,” or the ‘‘ Old English Baron,” were accepted 
| as pictures of the middle ages. It was not, we suppose, that 
people did not know that other times and countries had peculiar 
costumes or manners; but they did not regard them. 

Since the appearance of John Kemble as a theatrical manager, 
and Walter Seott as an historical romance writer, the world has 
been accustomed to look for fitting accessories, or at least for 
dresses, modes, and speech somewhat different to our own. If 
a fictionist cannot revive the past, he is expected to have juster 
ideas of it than may be gathered from common historical com- 
pilations, and not to throw even them overboard at any little 
pinch that arises; while, ever since ‘‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho,” 
the reader demands that the author should e.rp/ain the super- 
natural when it has served its turn. 

Of these requirements of the age the writer of Zhe House of 
Camelot is quite innocent. The scene is first laid by retrospec- 
tion in England during the times of Arthur and afterwards till 
the grandfather of the heroine is driven to Brittany. There his 
son Avalloc meets the detested enemies of his race the victorious 
Saxons, and what is almost worse finds confidential followers with 
a leaning to Christianity. The action of the tale may now 
said to begin; and a jumble of ancient Britons, converted Saxons, 
Pagan Teutons, with Charlemagne and his Christian subjects 
form the great masses of the picture. Individual actors with the 
réle of chieftains, lovers, villains, bards, Druids, witches, and a 
character after one of Scott’s semi-supernaturals, constitute the 
active dramatis persone, Yet amid a mixture of modern ideas 
and conventional romance transferred to the eighth century, there 
are gleams of ability shining through the narrative, and more 
distinctly visible in some snatches of verse. This song is sung by 
the real hero and lover at a banquet of chieftains, though he then 
seems merely a freedman and favoured follower of Ayalloc. 

** Love! thou balm for each bereavement, 
Parent of the smile,—the sigh, 
Source of every great achievement, 
Wizard of the heart and eye ! 
I have breath’d the gale of pleasure, 
Till its very sense was pain ; 
I have lavish’d wealth and treasure, 
Till desire had nought to gain— 
I have pluck’d the flower of beauty, 
All that friendship had to give, 
Felt the charm of filial duty, 
Lost them all, and still I live. 
For, my guardian angel standing 
With my cup of destiny ; 
Her mien and attitude commanding, 
Fills it up, and lifts it high. 
Once, but once, her pinion shaking, 
One rich drop is seen to move ; 
This, the slumb’ring draught awaking, 
Proves the honey-drop was love. 
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“pa Chief art thou, where all are fairest, 

Brightest, where all bright things shine ; 

Love! thou art the best—the rarest, 

All on earth that is divine.” 

GREENER’S GUNNERY IN _ 1858." 
SuxcE the gun became the great weapon of war there never was 
a time when it was so necessary to perfect it to the uttermost in 
range, handiness, and durability. Nor the gun alone; but its 
projectile, and its projecting foree, gunpowder. A land of coal 
od iron, ours ought to be also the land of the gun par excellence, 
Whatever supremacy we obtained with Brown Bess, a weapon 
not to be derided in British hands as our ancient enemies know, 
we ought to retain with the improved arm, and if we have lostit, as 
some think, we ought to regain it as speedily as possible. We 
boast of being a practical people; here is a work of the highest 
practical moment to be accomplished, it is not a speculative 
question. The most enthusiastic member of the peace party will 
readily admit that if we must have arms, those arms should 
be the best made and the most eflicient that human skill can pro- 
duce. Nor are good arms required merely to meet a temporary 
necessity—the need for them is permanent. We want them to 
keep our place in the world. The *‘ prodigious activity of foreign 
governments ” in providing eflicient armaments may stimulate us 
to make a similar provision, but if such stimulus were withdrawn, 
it would still be the duty of a prudent government, charged with 
the safety of England and her vast interests, to neglect no means | 
of making the armament of her Army and Marine, whatever 
might be the numerical foree on shore or afloat, as superior to 
those of other nations as our means of doing so are superior to 
theirs. 

Mr. Greener, the author of ‘*Gunnery in 1858,” has con- 
tributed more than his book towards this desirable end—he in- 
vented “the expansive bullet,” or ‘‘ picket” as the Americans 
call it. In the preface to his work he reminds us that the present 
ruler of France is well versed, theoretically and practically, in 
everything relating to gumery; and he tells us that our astute 
ally ‘is casting cannon the like of which have never been seen, 
while we are spending thousands in experimenting on cast-iron 
and foundries”; and that “by the time our officials have dis- 
covered the best cast iron for heavy guns, the French batteries on 
sea and land will be bristling with r/fled steel cannon of tre- 
mendous range and endless endurance.” Making a slight allow- 
ance for an exaggeration of language calculated to defeat the good 
intentions of the author, it must be admitted that these faets—for 
facts they remain after the language has been toned down—ought 
to make our government fully alive to the necessities of our po- 
sition. It is with the view of contributing some practical in- 
formation on the subject that Mr. Greener has published this 
volume. 

An enthusiast in the pursuit of his favourite science, Mr, 
Greener is of opinion that “ gunnery is in its infancy.” Looking 
back into its history, he finds there the germs of modern inven- 
tions—the revolver, the rifle, the chambered-gun, cannon made 
of hoops and bars, nay, monster guns themselves. Still there 
has been progress; for percussion caps have displaced flint and 
steel ; Colonel Colt’s invention has made the principle of revolving 
chambers available ; above all the expansive bullet carries us far 
nearer towards perfection than any other invention in gunnery. 
Considering what has been accomplished, where strictly scientific 
principles have been honestly applied, it is no wonder that our | 
author, with the experience of a veteran and the spirit of a youth, 
looks eagerly forward to greater triumphs. Not that he is carried 
away by mere novelties. Nothing appears to commend itself to 
his mind unless it be founded on solid principle. He distrusts 
monster guns ; rifles that obtain range at the expense of accuracy, 
and great wear and tear ; breech-loaders, and other “toys.” What 
he desires is a weapon that will shoot straight to the mark as far 
the eye can fairly see, with the least expenditure of powder, and 
the least amount of frietion and recoil. The direction in which | 
we should look for improvement is not, he thinks, in faney bores, 
and enormous ; is, but in the application of the principle of the 
Enfield rifle to steel guns, and in the manufacture of powder so 
granulated as to create in ignition the largest amount of propellant 
force at the muzzle of the gun. On the latter point he says— 


















** The great prin: ple im ay ilant foree is so to arrange it iat you do 
not obtain too gre velocity ¢ we of the projectile ; as no mass 
can be forced from a state of res pid state of motion without commu- 
nicating to the cun a corre sponding motion, which will create a recoil; and 


the greater the motion the greater the recoil. If the explosive matter 
merely expands for a brief period, and is burnt out before the shot has 
reached midway the length of the gun, the velocity there acquired will be 
reduced, by the condensed column of air in the otlier half of the barrel, to 
the vel ‘ity it pe sed when only : h the length of the whole from 
the breech’; consi quently, it would be advantageous to cut the gun in two 








at the middle, as a greater force would be then generated advantageously 
than by the whol But if you so arrange the granulation of your powder 
that it shall proceed into motion more gradually, a 1 upidly ine reasing force 
of clastic fluid will continue to be generated, ‘until it reaches its greatest 
maximum of velocity, (which it should do just as the ball leaves the muzzle ) 
then you obtain with your mea: ereatest result possible.” ; 
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Mr. Greener prophecies that in a few years rifled cannon will be 
perfectly constructed of cast steel, and projectiles of gun metal. 
It is only on account of the diffic ulty of experimenting with rifled ean- 


aie 


o- that they are at all behind rifled muskets in point of perfection. The | 

ardent lover of science is appalled when an experiment costs hundreds of | 
> J, _ 2 ° . . 

slai G “ wy in 1858: being a Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and Sporting Arms ; ex- | 

ae the principles of the science of Gunnery, and describing the newest im- 

provements in Fire Art By William Greener, C.K. Published by Smith, | 


Elder, and Co, 
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pounds. We have not a General Jacob everywhere who can afford to spend 
a thousand or two in experiments ; but, nevertheless, the lover of science, 
could he experiment, might attain such extraordinary accuracy of range, a8 
to blow up a smaller magazine than that of Kurrachee at four times the 
distance; and that, too, with a more certain effect, though with a projectile 
heavier than several of Jacob’s rifles tied together. Correct direction is 
certain in proportion to the increase of weight; deflection being in the 
minimum with the heavier weight, from the well-known law of momentum, 
That astute and energetic sovereign, the Emperor Napoleon, is pursuing 
experiments with rifled cannon ; with what result there can be little doubt. 

** It must be by the use of rifled cannon that our artillery will regain the 
place it has lost, A short time will suffice to make the disparity between 
our artillery and small arms as great as when we were content with the six- 
pounder ticld-gun and old ‘ Brown Bess.’ Ranges will only be ruled by 
sight, and objects will be hit eventually with as much ease at 5000 yards as 
they now are at 1000. Steel, rifled cannon, and projectiles of gun-metal 
will assuredly bring about as complete a revolution in artillery as the Green- 
erian ritle and bullet have effected in small arms.,”’ 

With ritled cannon he anticipates extraordinary ranges, Thus 
the range of a six-pounder will be increased from 1500 to 3000 
yards; of a nine-pounder from 1600, to 4000 yards; of a twelve- 
pounder from 1700 to 4500 yards; and so on. Some of these 
ranges have been actually obtained in experiments with rifled 
cannon of all sizes from six to forty-eight pounders. It is in this 
field that the Emperor Napoleon is making such careful experi- 
ments. But we must refer the reader to Mr, Greener’s volume 
which is a comprehensive but rather undigested dissertation on 
the whole subject of gunnery, gunmaking, gunpowder ; aboundin 
in information that might have been much better arranged, an 
full of suggestions which appear to us well worthy the attention 
of those to whom they are addressed—the practical men, We 


| may conclude with some remarks on the manufacture of iron, 


which may throw some light on railway, and other accidents 
which so frequently occur to iron-built machines, 

** Little doubt exists that guns cast a hundred years ago were more 
durable than those of more recent formation ; it is evident, therefore, that, 
apart from mere form, some mate rial depreciation must have taken place in 
the quality of the metal. The use of hot blast-furnaces, better fluxes, and 
improved chemical knowledge in the reduction of metallic ores, though 
highly profitable in 2 commercial point of view, doubling the products of 
our mint il enriching their proprietors, has, unfortunately, rendered 
English cast-iron perfectly unfit for the formation of cannon, if inereased 

lg train by high elevation are to be the order of the day, 
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“Ts ibility of Russian east-iron is unquestionably greater than that 
manufactured in England, Some cause must exist for tl und the ques- 
tion arises, is the ore superior to ours, or does the superiority of Russian 


iron depend on their method of smelting? The latte r is, we b lieve, the 
cause of the superiority of Russian iron ; for experiments show that Russian 
ore, smelted in an English furnace, yields the same kind of cast-iron as is 
produced from the ore found in England. The inference, therefore, is plain, 
that the difference in the process of smelting makes all the difference im the 
quality of the iron, 

** ‘Two thousand years ago, the Romans or their dependcuts smelted iron 
in the county of Durham, vast accumulations of slag exist there at the 
ands of tons have been beneticially resmelted by 
and a percentage of iron obtained sufficient to 
blasts for the 





present time; and thot 








prove that the Romans were little indebted to fluxes or hot 
quality of iron they obtained. The Russians cannot boast of these adjuncts 
any more than the Romans; the old agents, wood and energy, are alone 
employed in the smelting of their ores ; and in the absence of scientifie aids, 
i they obtain a much smaller aggregate quantity of metal, yet it is 

oubtedly of a much superior quality. With the Romans, also, the yield 
was meagre, but the quality was good; now, however, circumstances are 
reversed, quantity, not quality, being the order of the day. 

‘The use of coals instead of wood in the process of smelting has intro- 
duced a mixture which is ve ry prejudic ial. Most of the coal, even from our 
very best mines, contains a large quantity of pyrites, or bisulphuret of iron, 
which, combining with the cast-iron, injures it to an incaleulable extent, 

“These facts fully explain why our cast-iron guns are not so good now 
as formerly. Select the most suitable mine in the kingdom, erect a furnace 
on the most improved principles, employ wood fuel only, avoid fluxes and 
hot and cold blasts, and be content with the small amount of metal pro- 
duced, and beyond all doubt the quality will be all that the most sanguine 
founder or artillerist could wish. 

‘Thus the inferiority of our cast-iron guns has been accounted for, and 
a method suggested, which, if efficiently carried out, would effect the desired 
improvement.” 





DR. OGILVIE’S MASTER-BUILDER’S PLAN,* 

Ir is about fifty years since Oken first promulgated his theory on 
a pervading typical law of formation, at all events as regarded 
vertebrate animals; close observation of the upper part of the 
backbone, where it terminates in the base of the skull, having, it 
is said, originally suggested the idea to him, Since that time 
Oken’s views have been tested, received, and expounded in a gra- 
dually accelerating ratio, The first popular illustration of Oken’s 
principle in this country was published we believe in 1833, when 
Sir Charles Bell’s well-known treatise on the human hand ap- 
peared, ‘The exposition of a typical law pervading the structure 
of the group vertebrata was not directly Bell’s object, so much as 
the illustration of design according to the scheme of the Bridge- 
water Series, in which the treatise on the hand originally a 
peared. The enforcement of Oken’s law could not, however, 
avoided ; because the object of the great English anatomist was to 
prove design by tracing the upper extremity (for the subject ex- 
tended beyond the title of “hand,”) from its germ in the fin 
of the fish, through the paddle of the turtle, the wing of 
the bird, the paw of the lion or the bear, the hoof of the horse, 
the foot of the camel, the long-clawed feet of the sloth, the all but 
hand and arm of the ape and monkey, till it exhibits its perfeet 
form in the arm and hand of man, But although natural theo- 
logy was the primary object of Sir Charles Bell, it is probable 
that his treatise better illustrated the typical law of formation, 

* The Master-Builder’s Plan, or the Principles of Organic Arc hitecture as indi- 
cated in the Typical Forms of Animals. By George Ogilvie, M.D., Lecturer on 
the Institutes of Medicine, &e., in the Marischal College and University, Aberdeen, 
Published by Longmans and Co, 
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than if he had written with an anatomical purpose. The neces-" 
sity of showing design on a uniform plan, with the perpetual 
adaptation and extension of the primal law to the endless require- 
ments of different classes of animals, enforced Oken’s law in the 
particular kind of structure treated of with more fulness and feli- 
city than a mere anatomist would have attained. 

few years later, Dr. Southwood Smith incidentally exhibited 
the typical law more extensively and with greater felicity than it 
has perhaps even yet been done, though in physiology rather than 
anatomy. In ‘“ The Philosophy of Health,” the uniform opera- 
tion of the principle of nutrition both in animal and vegetable 
life, with its exquisite adaptation to circumstances, was really de- 
monstrated. Where locomotion is necessary, as in animals, diges- 
tion and motion are continuously provided for by an internal 





stomach ; where the object to be nourished is fixed, and draws its 
nutriment from an extended space, as a tree, the stomach is ex- 
ternal, in fact turned inside out, becoming roots. But in both 
cases, the same principle, that of the spongiole, is resorted to. 
Since the time of Southwood Smith’s publication, various emi- 
nent men have devoted themselves to the elucidation of Oken’s | 
theory with equal industry and knowledge, if not with the power 
of popular illustration possessed by Charles Bell and Southwood | 
Smith. Of these Owen is the most distinguished and systematic 
inquirer ; but his labours have been confined to the vertebrata, 
Numerous writers have contributed to the three or four other 
groupes of animantia. 

The object of The Muster Builder’s Plan—a somewhat affected 
title,—is to bring together the results of these scattered labours, so 
as to exhibit popularly and briefly the conclusions which Dr. 
Ogilvie and others think may be drawn from modern anatomical 
researches, and also to trace the signs of a uniform plan or typical 
law throughout the whole of animal life. In the vertebrata this is 
done easily enough. ‘The back-bone of a neckless fish, with its 
fins and caudal appendage, is organically the same kind of strue- 
ture, as man with his neck adapted to the ‘‘os sublime,” and his 
arms and hands, lower limbs and feet; while, even to the crawling 
serpent, the ribs throughout fulfil one purpose, with endless 
adaptations to the particular ends in view. In the articulata, 
where the skeleton is external, and the ring is substituted for the 
vertebra, the typical law of the group is visible throughout. We 
do not think its consistency with the vertebrata is so clearly 
proved. No doubt by presenting the typical form of each group 
in a diagram, a strong similarity is respectively seen between the 
skeletons, and the nervous, circulating, and alimentary systems: 
but this similarity seems rather forced than natural. In the lower 
groups of mollusca, radiata, and protozoa, the structural re- | 
semblance is still less evident, though what appears a typical 
law may prevail throughout in the embryotic germ. 

The book is not so pervadingly popular as its author intended 
it should be. This may in part arise from the nature of the sub- 
ject. Resemblances which nature has so veiled, that generation 
after generation of anatomists have passed without observing 
them, and which were only detected by special genius, require 
something of that attention to realize which is necessary to fol- 
low mathematical proof, or indeed proof of any kind hows the 
connecting links are slender, An equal cause of something like 

ness we believe to be the confined limits to which Dr. Ogilvie 
has restricted himself; for expositions of novel views, especially of 
this nature, require considerable space. That it is not inherent 
in the author is clear enough, from the plain and popular style 
in which he handles matters of a general kind ; flight for in- 
stance. 

‘In the varied mechanism of flight we have another illustration of the 
same principle. This of all the faculties of animal life is perhaps the one 
which—but for our familiarity with it—would make the greatest impression 
upon us. That a gross material body should be capable of soaring at will 
into the impalpable air, has indeed, from the very first, excited in reflecting 
minds sentiments of wonder, not unmixed with envious longings to appro- 
priate to ourselves what appeared the one great endowment in which we are 
surpassed by the lower animals, But in this respect human ingenuity has 
met with but very partial success. Though by taking advantage of the 
buoyancy of certain gases, man may float himself up in a balloon, yet in so 
far as his movements in the air can be turned to any practical use, or are at 
all of the nature of proper flight, he has advanced no nearer his object after 
the lapse of centuries than in his first essays.”’ + bd * 

*TIn birds the requisite power in the air is given by the stroke of the 
vanes of quill-feathers, supported by bones answering to those of the arm, 
the hand and finger bones being rudimentary. But birds are not the only 
flying vertebrates, though they are so in a peculiar sense, and possess the 
faculty in the highest degree of perfection, their whole conformation being 
adapted to the function, and the construction of their wings possessing spe- 
cial advantages for the purpose, In all the other classes we can point to 
species which have a limited power of the same nature, 

** Thus we have the flying-fish, which, though probably dependent, like 
others of its kind, on the stroke of its tail against the water for its first pro- 
jection into the air, can to a certain extent support itself in that element by 
its immense fore-fins. Here, therefore, as in the bird, the power of flight, 
such as it is, depends on the fore-limbs ; but the moving surface is different, 
for the arm bones are rudimentary in the tish, and feathers are unknown as | 
tegumentary appendages. Their place is supplied by a fold ofskin stretched 
over the fin-rays, which represent the finger bones of the higher Vertebrata, | 
elements, as we have seen, but little developed in the bird. The hand, in- 
stead of being Jost among the feathers, as in the latter, forms in the fish the | 
whole free extremity, and is directly attached to the body of the animal. 

* Among reptiles, an extinct species, the Pterodactyle, had also the power 
of flight. In this animal the fold of skin seems to have been stretched over 
one finger only, which was immensely elongated in proportion to the rest.”” 

Another example may be taken from one of those apparent laws | 
of nature, the reason of whose uniformity man with his present 
[aa cannot see, as the importance ascribed to the number | 

ve. 

* Another point noticed by Professor Owen, is the constancy with which | 








————. 
the number five is indicated in the digits of all the higher Vertebrata In 
the class of fishes, indeed, in which they have only the rudimentary form of 
rays, their number is indefinite, varying from the single jointed filament 
that constitutes the limb of the lepidosiren, to the large pectoral fin of the 
skate, in which there may be as many as fifty rays. but in all cases in 
which they assume the character of fingers and toes, we have clear indica. 
tions of five being the typical number. This they never exceed, and when 
they fall short of it, there still subsists a relation among the remaining 
bones, enabling us ‘ to determine the precise digits that are lost and re- 
tained; to point out, for example, the tinger in the hand of man that an- 
swers to the forefoot of the horse, and the toe that corresponds to its hind. 
foot; nay, the very nail in the hand or foot which becomes, by excess of 
development, the great hoof of the horse.’ This he determines to be the 
middle digit, the representative of that finger which even in the human 
hand shows a slight superiority in length, vindieating as it were its position 
as ‘ the most constant of all in the vertebrate series, and most entitled to be 
viewed as the persistent representative of the terminal segments of the pri- 
mitive ray of the lepidosiren,’ In the ox, again, the bones which support 
the cloven hoof answer to the middle and ring fingers. * * . 

‘Five is the prevailing number in this class [the radiata]. Not only ig 
the circumference of the body divisible into five equal and similar segments, 
but even the more minute details of its organization appear to be subject to 
the same law. ‘Every plate of the sea-urchin is built up of pentagonal 
particles. The skeletons of the digestive, the aquiferous, and tegumentary 
systems equally present the quinary arrangement, and even the hard frame 
work of the dise of every sucker is regulated by this mystic number,” 
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HOLBEIN’S DANCE OF DEATH AND BIBLE 

Taken all in all, this new volume of Bohn’s Illustrated Library re. 
dounds greatly to its publisher’s credit. The staple of the book, Hol- 
bein’s designs, can never become obsolete; and it is a genuine service to 
art and to serious thought to bring them forward again and again when- 
ever some light dust of oblivion threatens to settle upon them, and ob- 
scure them to the eyes of the passing gencration. It is hard to say 
whether their greatest merit is in point of artistic design, or in touches of 
dramatic, pathetic, and grotesque invention. In both respects we find 
eminently displayed that hardy manful tone which is but too likely to 
fluster some puling susceptibilities of our modern day; doing a thing 
out-and-out, with some clumsiness, perhaps, or ugliness, or anti-ideal ob- 
tuseness, but still with a “style ’—the kind of thing which, in art, is as 
superior to any ordinary level of grace in feeling or execution as, in so- 
ciety, the manners of a blunt country-gentleman are to those of a polite 
Lendon shopman. For richness, fullness, and point, the more admirable 
series of the two in this volume is the Dance of Death; for power of 
design the Bible cuts are equal to these, and, for clear simplicity, and 
the dignity which accompanies it, even superior. LDesides this para- 
mount appeal to “the lust of the eye,” the volume is a truly elegant 
specimen of typography, without the least pretension. 

The essay by Mr. Douce on that theme so fascinating to medieval 
imaginations, the Dance of Death, is, as the author expresses it, “ with 
fewer faults and considerable enlargement,” a reproduction of the one 
which was published with Edwards's reissue of ILollar’s copperplate ver- 
sion of the designs—a version, we may observe in passing, which does 
not represent the originals so well as avy duly faithful wood-cut series, 
It is an antiquarian essay, having an air of exhaustiveness which is in 
many respects well sustained, and furnishing a mine of information on 
this curious and interesting subject. I 








PRINTS, * 


In some respects, however, it ap- 
pears to have been republished without being fully brought up to the 
present state of knowledge on the matter. The very grave and appa- 
rently conclusive doubts as to Holbein’s actual authorship of the designs 
are again affirmed, without reference to the cogent vindication of his 
claims contained in Jackson's History of Wood-engraving; and, in the 
chapter on miscellaneous “single prints connected with the Dance of 
Death,” while several productions of very minor account indeed are re- 
ferred to, no mention appears of much the most remarkable instance of 
recent days—Rethel’s * Todtentanz in 1848,” and his “* Death the Pun- 
isher” and *‘ Death the Friend.”’ Thurston's wood-cuts, Stothard’s de- 
sign of the Gambler's from Young’s Vight Thoughts, David Scott's sub- 
jects in the Ancient Mariner and the Monograms of Man, Maclise’s 
Lenore, and anything from the hand of Blake which might bear on the 
subject, are also omitted. On the much disputed term “ Macaber Dance” 
which is so often used as interchangeable with ‘“* Dance of Death,” Mr. 
Douce scouts the notion that any real person named Macaber ever existed, 
and traces the word to a corruption of the name of St. Macarius, who 
has been figured as witnessing the legendary scene known as “ Trois vifs 
et Trois Morts.”’ 

Mr. Dibdin’s notice of the Bible Prints consists simply of a few pages 
of introductory remark, The prints are also explained in quotations 
printed in the English, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish languages— 
not always quite so accurate as they should be. A_ graver inaccuracy is 
the description of the thirty-ninth subject as “ Nathan Reproveth David 
by a Parable.” The entire action of this design is at odds with such a 
title: there can scarcely be a doubt that it represents the messenger 
from Joab apprizing David of the death of Uriah. 

The Dance of Death designs are here engraved in fac-simile by 
Messrs. Bonner and Byficld—aeccording to Mr. Douce, “ with consum- 
mate skill and fidelity,” and in a manner “scarcely distinguishable from 
their fine originals.” The task was an exceedingly difficult one; and 
we are not in the least minded to dispute the engravers’ title to fidelity, 
or, within fair limits, to artistic success. Yet the copies are as “ distin- 
guishable from originals” as copies almost invariably must be, by 2 
comparative want of life and zest. Nor can they, in these respects, bear 
for a moment to be contrasted even with some more nearly contempora- 
neous copies, such as the freely modified ones in the Cologne editions of 
1557 to 1573; of which, moreover, the excellence in design is so great 
that we cannot by any means subscribe without qualification to Mr. 
Douce’s dictum that they are “ very inferior” to the originals. The 
Bible prints are engraved by Mr. John and Miss Mary Byfield, with 
very laudable skill, reaching, on the whole, a more satisfactory result 
than the other series. They may probably have been a trifle less diffi- 
cult to render, 


* Holbein’s Dance of Death, exhibited in elegant Engravings on Wood $ 
Dissertation on the several Representations of that subject, by Francis Douce 
F.A.S8. Also, Holbein’s Bible Cuts, consisting of Ninety Iilustrations on 
with Introduction by Thomas Frognall Dibdin, Published by Bohn. 
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Besides these two sets, the volume contains a fac-simile of Holbein’s 
Al with other death-figures, and of a few more prints of cognate 
subjects, to which we did not observe any reference in the letter-press. 
They are sufficiently intelligible, however, of themselves, 
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BIRTHS, 
ber, in Tilney Street, Park Lane, Lady Whichcote, of a son, 


rtol 
On the 9th Oc Suffolk, the Hon. Mrs. George Dashwood, of a 


On the 9th, at Stone Lodge, 


oe at Ryde, the Hon. Mrs. Adolphus Liddell, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Milford, Pembrokeshire, the Wife of Harry, FitzGerald Shute, 
Es Comptroller of her Majesty’s Customs, of a son, 

Oa the 10th, in Eaton Place, Lady Perry, of a son. : 

On the 10th, at Northampton, prematurely, the Wife of Major de Havilland, Ben- 
gal Artillery, of twin daughters. 

MARRIAGES, 
28th September, at Newark, New Jersey, N. America, Iippolite Emile 
eldest son of H. Bailliere, Esq., of 219, Regent Street, London, to Mary, 
only daughter of the late H. Smith, Esq.,of Newark. 

On the 9th October, at the Chureh of the Holy Trinity, Buckfastleigh, Devon, 
J. Aston Cokayne, Esq., of Great Berkhampsted, Herts, to Helen Olympia, widow 
of the late General Sir John Littler, G.C.B. 

On the 11th, at All Saints’ Church, Ennismore Place, the lady Isabella Fitz- 
Maurice, eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Orkney, to Samuel Leo, 
eldest son of Leo Schuster, Esq., of Roehampton, Surrey. : é 

On the 12th, at St. Mary *s Church, Te nby, the Hon. Robert Francis Boyle, R.N., 
second son of the late Earl of Shannon, to Elizabeth, only daughter of Captain Wil- 
liam Hole, R.N., of Bideford, Devon, and Tenby, South Wales, 

On the 13th, at Higham Chureh, Kent, Joseph Trueman Mills, Esq., son of J. 
Remington Mills, Esq., of Kingswood Lodge, Englefield Green, to Eliza Anna, 

youngest daughter of James Layton, Esq., of the Hermitage, Higham. 

On the Mth, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Lieutenant-General Roderick Mac- 
neil, to Eliza, widow of the late Charles J. Middleton, Esq., of Midanbury House, 
Hants, and daughter of the late General George Carpenter, of the H.E.1.C.8, 

DEATHS. 

On the 12th Angust, at Mussoorie, Colonel Hugh Fraser, C.B., Bengal Engineers, 
late Commandant at Agra, and officiating Commissioner for the North-West Pro- 
vinces of India. : $ 

On the 2ist August, at Mount Aboo, Lieut.-Col, W. Anderson, 59th B.N.I, Poli- 
tical Agent of Jodhpoor and Serohi ; in his 56th year, 

On the 25th September, Mr. Robert King, of King's Hotel, Constantinople, his 
remains were interred in the British Military Cemetery at Seutari. 

On the 2d October, at Ipswich, John Alfred Trimmer, Esq., late of the Indian 
Board ; in his 60th year. 3 

On the 4th, at his residence, Clapham Park, Surrey, Carteret John William Ellis, 
Eeq., M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant of 
the County of Cornwall; in his 54th year. 

On the &th, at Edinburgh, the Hon, Mrs. Hay Mackenzie, of Cromarty. 

On the 8th, Emma, wife of Charles Westerton, of Knightsbridge ; in her 45th year. 

On the 12th, at 5, Victoria Square, Pimlico, suddenly, of diphtheria, Caroline 
Mary Victoire, the beloved wife of Lieut.-Col. Randolph, Grenadier Guards, and 
eldest daughter of General Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B., K.C.1., 

On the 15th, at Haslar, 
the Asylum ; in his 48th year. 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE ocTonrr 15. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, October 15.—Caralry—3d Regiment of I 
—Lieut. C. T. Golf to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sitwell, who retires; 
0. Phibbs to be Lieut. by chase, viee Goff, 

13th Light Dragoons—J. White, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
bridge, promoted. Royal A:tillery—The undermentioned Gentlemen Cadets to be 
Lieuts.: L. Gye, C. H. Hamilton, A. J. Shuttleworth, A. L. C. Smithett, J. R, 
J. Bramley, A. W. F. Campbell, L. HM. Noyes, G. W. C. e, B. de B. Tupper, 
H. H. Goodeve. To be Quartermaster and Commissary of Stores—Quartermaster 
Sergt. G. Marvin, vice Oliphant, who retires upon half-pay. 

Royal Engineers—Second Capt. C, C. Chesney to be Capt. viee Mann, placed upon 
the seconded list; Lieut. W. J. Stuart to be Second Capt. vice ¢ y. The un- 
dermentioned Gentlemen Cadets to be Lieuts. with temporary rank—R. I. Wil- 
liams, J. G. 8. Davies, E. D. C. O’Brien, 

Infantry—3a Regiment of Foot-Ensign B. D. Wright to be Lieut. without 
purchase; Sergeant-Major 1. Manning to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Wright; Lieut. A. B. Letts to be Adjt. vice T. A. Cox, promoted; Lieut. H. A. 
A. Breedon to be Instructor of Musketry, vice Letts, appointed Adjt. 

4th Foot— Ensign O. K. Middleton to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Griulington, 
who retires. 

8th Foot—Ensign J. S. 
promoted. 

18th Foot—The promotion of Major A. N. Campbell to be Lieut.-Col. without 
purchase, as stated in the Gazette of 13th April, 1858, to be antedated to 9th 
March, 1858, the antedate not to carry back pay. 

19th Foot—Lieut. G. H. Reynolds, from the Prince of Wales's Own Donegal 
Militia, to be Ensign without purchase. 

23d Foot—Brevet-Major C. 5.8. E. Gordon, from the 76th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice Geddes, who exchanges; Paymaster J. Aston has been removed from the ser- 
vice, her Majesty having no further occasion for his services. 

24th Foot—The promotion of Capt. J. H. Lutman to a Majority, without pur- 
chase, to bear date 17th April, instead of 28th May 1858, as previously stated, 

25th Foot—Ensign J. Stubbs to be Lieut. without purchase ; Lieut. T. W. Shep- 
pard to be Adjt. vice Hallowes, promoted in 18th Foot. 

45th Foot—Ensign A. G. Smith to be Lieut. without purchase ; R. Blair 
to be Adjt. vice Barnes, promoted in the 4th Foot. 

52d Foot—Capt. W. Corbett to be Major, without purchase, vice Vigors, who 
retires upon full-pay; Lieut. W. J. Stopford to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Corbett. 

60th Foot—Lieut. J. C. Mariette, from the 2d Royal Lanark Militia, to be Eusign 
without purchase, vice Campbell, promoted. 

72d Foot—Sergt.-Major J. Thompson to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bam- 
tield, promoted in the Ith Foot. 
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Wheeley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Longfield, 


Lieut. 








Alexander Stuart, Esq., R.N., Medical Superintendent of 











76th Foot—Capt. J. Geddes, from 23d Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet-Major Gor- 


don, who exchanges. 

Slst Foot—Lieut. H. W. Gregg, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Gordon, dec.; 
Ensign C, Hollway to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gregg. 

%th Foot—Ensign FE. W. Bennett has been permitted to resign his Commission. 

8th Foot—Ensign G. T. West to be Lieut. without purchase. 

99th Foot—Capt. L. X. Leslie, from half-pay Mth Foot, to be Capt. viee Grime, 
retired upon full pay; Lieut. J. D, Molson, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Leslie, 
who retires. . 

3d West India Regiment.—Sergt. J. Croly, from the Mth Foot, 
without purchase, vice Mahon, promoted. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment.—Ensign WB. Pinchard to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Gorman, promoted in the 14th Foot. 

: Staff’. ~Major A. C. Anderson, upon half-pay Unatt. to be Fort Major, Edinburgh 
Castle, vice Brevct-Major W. Spring, who has retired upon full-pay, 


rade. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, OCTORER 12. 

Bankruptcy Annuticd.—Jous Haroreaves, Bradford and Sutton, Yorkshire, 
coal-merchant. 
, Bankrupts.—Cant. Zvi Ker, York Row, Kennington Road, watchmaker—Cnar.es 
SEAMAN and Henry Kean, Milk Street, Cheapside, silk-manufacturer-—Grorok 
Bartisox Hates, King’s Norton, Worcestershire, brick-maker—Josern and W1iL- 
Fer Cooxr, Shrewsbury, agricultutal engineers—Tiomas Frevenick Faxcorr, 
Stourbridge, Worcestershire, hosier—WtLLIAM Nexpick, W olverhampton, grocer— 
Tuomas Sreet, Torquay, ship-owner—Wi141aM Srancuirre AsprInxnaut, Leeds, 
grocer—Jonas Smirn, jun. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner—Grorce Jack- 
s0N, Manchester, decorative designer. 
_ Scotch Sequestrations.— Vinreit., Kirkealdy, merchant—Gatteriy, Dundee, 
Chant eet — MAarat rk, Glasgow, hotel-keeper—Apau, Glasgow, mer- 








to be Ensign, 








—$ 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 15, 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—Joux Braproxp, Altrincham, Cheshire, road contractor. 
Bankrupts.—James Parkins, New Cross, auctioneer—Joun Brown, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, draper—Marrnew Bares, Huddersfield, manufacturer—ANN MARGARET 
Goovacrr, Edenham, Lincolnshire, grocer—Cuartes Cotts and Joun Lows, 8t. 
Swithen’s Lane, bankers—Grorok Heaps the younger, Leeds, ironfounder—Prrer 
Forster, Sunderland, Durham, ship builder. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Eatonx, Glasgow, builder—Srrano and Hunter, Hoge 
ganfield, Glasgow, bleachers—M‘Ewan, Glasgow, cabinet-maker. 
PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 








































































































| Saturd. Monday. | Twesday.| Wednes., Taurs. 
| | women. 
ZperCentConsols ., | 98 one 984 954 | 
Ditto for Account . oe 98 _— 
3 per Cents Reduced ° | shut i 97} 
New 3 per Cents -| Shut 73 973 
Long Annuities shut 13 ae 
Annuities 1885 ........ shut a ww | one 
Hank Stock, 9 per Cent ... shut 220exd.220exd.) 221) 
India Stock, 10} per Cent _ | — 222 223 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem —— | 3 —_— 34 
Exchequer Bonds, 1859 ...... |e 1oug = =o 
India Bonds 4 per Cent ...........05. -_ — -— soe 2 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian . psecceeseense ees SS} SNOMED scnccenecencesces 4ip.Ct. ——_ 
Belgian A -- Mexican . 203 
Ditto... .24— -—-— Peruvian Ati 90 
Brazilian .. t= 103 Portuguese 15. t= 46g 
Buenos Ayre 6— 78) Russian ...... bt — lu 
Chilian .... tt — 1054 Sardinian t— 
Danish . 5b — 104 Spanish ......s000. t= 4 
WEES 2. ccccccccccece t= 86) Ditto New Deferred 3=— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 66} Ditto Passive . ll 
DIGO ..cccccccsccrecccess ‘(-_ 101 Turkish 44 
Preuch ..ccccsccccceceees 3- Taf. Venezue 40) 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwave— | RANKS— 
Bristol and Exeter . Australasian .......06+ + 86h 
Caledonian............. British North America . 59 
Chester and Holyhead . CHY 2. ncccvcvcvecssces 594 
Eastern Countices......... . Colonial ......66.00005 j 30 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... am. Commercial of London ] 20 
Glasgow and South- ol Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 21 
Great Northern ....... ee London a ae 
Great South. and West. I i London and County... | 28 
Great Western eaes London Chrtd. Bnk. of 21 
Lancashire and Y on London Joint Stock........00+. | 31 
Lancaster and Carlisle London and Westminster | 46 
London, Brighton,& South Coast; National Bank — 
London and Blackwall ......... | National Provin oo 
London and North-Western . i New South Wal 48 
London and South-Western... 95 Oriental ..... . 39g 
Manchester, Shettield & Lincoln 36 Provincial of Lre 65 
BERENS cccacccccoceccescossoes US | South Australia... i — 
Midland Great Western (Ire — Union of Australis 56 
North British....... 5s} Union of London. | 23) 
North- Kastern—Berwick. es 95) } WE ci vceccevcceccoeccs es = 
North-Eastern—York ........+ } 78 | Western Bank of London... te 32 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 284 Dockxs— { 
Scottish Central .........+000 | a East and West India ., ++] 126 
Scottish Midland bad OE Ee ee] 106 
South Eastern and Dover. | Se Katherine ° 93 
Eastern of France “i WRISSNED ecnnccvoccsescscsocegns 101} 
East Indian . geeeenee | MiscRELLaANrous— | 
Geelong and Melbourne 17} | Australian Agricultural........ | 35) 
Trunk of Canada. 38 Kritish American Land. — 
Indian Peninsular .... 21 Canada ....... eeee | 115 
G Western of Canada .. ri Crystal Palace ..... 1 
Paris and Lyons .......++006+ 353 Electric Telegraph . 113. 
Mines— | General Steam..... 

Australian .....cccceceeeeeeeees _ National Discount a 3 
trazilian Imperial ...... —_— London Discount .......... es 4 
Ditto St. John del Rey. _—<— Peninsular and Oriental Steam. SY 
Cobre en es ool 35} Royal Mail Steam _— 
Rhymney 10M ,. 6. c cece e eee eee South Australian .. —_— 

BULLION Per oz. ‘ by 8 Per ton. 

- , "s, Sta | Copper, Brit.Cakes. £98 0 0... 0 00 
Fore melt Geld in Base, Stantasd, £9.17 © Iron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 710 0 
Mexican Dollars seve © 4215 Lead, British Pig ... 23 0 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard........ © 5 1 | Steel, Swedish Kheg.. 19 0 0 ,.. 1910 @ 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 15. 

& @ ‘ s. s. s . a 

Wheat, R. 0. 42tods Fine ...... 49to50 . 67 to72 |) Indian Corn. 34t0 35 
546 Forcign,R. 39—47 Peas, Hog | Oats, Feed., 24—26 

40 —-43 White F. 54 —56 iT Fine ...,. 27--30 

43-44 Rye 34—36 | Poland... 27—29 

46—49 Barley... 22— 29 | Fine ..., 30—31 

49— 50 Malting .. 383—40 Beans, Tic | Potato.... 29—31 

New...... 46—48 | Malt, Ord... 60—66 Pine .... 32—33 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Oct. Per Qr. (imperia!) of England and Wales. 
+ 3 
















9. 
42s. @d, | Rye ....... 320. 7 Wheat .... 44s. 34, | Rye oe *. 6d, 
35 (WW Beans...... 2 Karley 3. 8 | i 4 
33 (7 Peas .....+. 7 Oats ...... 23 (4 Peas... 6 
FLOUR | PROVISIONS. 
Town made.. .-per sack 43s.to 46s.| Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. doz. 
Seconds .... -. 36 — 39 Carlow, 5/. 10s. to 5/. 12s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on boar ip32 — 34 Bacon, Irish .......+6++ per cwt. 629. — 638, 
Norfolk and Stockton .... 3 4 Cheese, Cheshire, fin 66 — 78 
American ....... Derby, pale ...... +» 6 — 68 
GaneGias oeccccccccvescoes 22 ame, WSR -coccccccccccccccces 74 — 86 





Bread, 5\d. to 7d. the 4)b. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 9d. to Bs. Od. 
7 BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoatet anv Leapennate.* CATTLE MARKET.” 
sd sd s. a. s. d. sd. sa | 
to3 Sto4 2 .... 3Itod Ctod lO 


Heap or Cattie at tras 
CATTLE- MARKET. 
Monday. Thursday, 















Beef... 2 

Mutton 3 4—4 0—4 4 «4... 4 4—410—5 0} Beasts... 5,626 ..... 1,345 
Veal... 3 4-4 0—4 8. 38-4 2—5 8 | Sheep..24,390,.... 6,560 
Pork 34-4 0-4 8 ww. 4 O—4 BO &| Caives., Mls... 256 
Lamb 00—0 O0—0 0 ..4. 0 O—0 O—O O} Pigs... 350..... 240 

* To sink the offal, per 8 1b. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... Sis. to 68s. Down Teas ........+- per lb. 16jd.to 1744, 
Mid and Rast Kent ditto, 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers 6— 
Sussex ditto.........+ .- & — 6 Leicester Fleeces .. 6 — 
Farnham ditto. o— 0 Combing Skins. ub -—- WV 





MAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses ) 


Smivrurier>. W wirecmaret Cumpratann, 
Hay, Good .......+. 70s. to 80s 75s 805 S45. to 90s, 
60 — 70 60 — 65 70 — 7 
o=— 0 o— 0 o— Oo 
9 — 105 Ss — 10 98 — 105 
2h — «(27 23 — 2 30 =— 3 





GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 














Tea, Souchong, fine, per tb. 1s. 11d. to 2r. 34.) Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6¢.to 5s. 24, 
Congou, fine seeo O s*—2 0 randy, Best brands..... 7 8 — 8 3 
Pckoe, flowery ......... 3 —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orieans.perib, 0 5 — 0 6f 

In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. | Saltpetre, Ref....percewt.45 @ — 46 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 74s. Od. to 90s. Od.) Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 47s. Gd. to 50s. 0d.) Tallow P. ¥.C...perewt.52 0 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 53s. Od. to 70s, Od.! TN obaneetunese 36— 00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 175. 0d. to 24s. Od.) Rape Oil, English refined 44 6 — 45 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 27s. 5d. | Brown........+ 26-4 0 

West India Molasses .... 12s, 6d. to 18s. Od.) Linseed Oi!....... o secceee 3u6=—- 00 

POTATOES. | Cocoa -nut Oi!,........... 38 © — 41 © 

Kentand Essex Kegents..ton, 80*.to 85s. | Palin OF) ......00eceeceers 0oo0o—4# 6 

a Shaws... 75 — 0 Linseed Oi!-cake, perton .210 © —215 © 
York Regents......+. . 90 — © | Coals, Hetton............00— 00 
soore 70 — 80 ! TeOS .cccce ceseee OO oe OO 


Scotch ,, 
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» 
OYAL PRINCESSE’S THEATRE, 
Under the Management of Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 
Monvay, and during the Week will be presented Shaks- 
peare’s historical Tragedy of a JOHN, King John, by 
Mr. C. Kean ; Constance, by Mrs. Kean. Preceded by the 
Farce of AWAY WITH MELANCHOLY. 
aa r N <a n 7 yr 
OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
A Course of 12 LECTURES on the HUMAN FORM, will 
be delivered by JOHN MARSHALL, Esq. F. F.R.C.S. 
Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital, on the 
22d and 29th of Ocrowrn, 5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th of Novem- 
BER, 3d, 10th, and 17th, of Decemurr, 7th, 4th, and 21st of 
January 1859. This Course will be delivered on Fripay 
Eveninos at 80'Clock. Tickets, 6s. for the Course of Twelve 
ctures each Lecture. To be obtained at the Cata 
logue Sale Stall ; or from Messrs. Cuarman and Hatt, 193, 
Piccadilly. A Summer Course is given to which Female 
Students are admissible. 

















By orde the Committee of Ce ‘il on Education. 
RYSTAL PALACE.—CERAMIC 
COURT. Under the direction of Thomas Battam, Esq 


-S.A.—The EXHIBITION of ENAMELS, PORCEL AIN, 
and POTTERY, now contains Examples from the Collections 
of her Majesty the Queen, the Duke of Devonshire, Earl 
Granville, General the Hon. BE. , Barone ss de Gold- 
smidt, H. Danby Seymour, Es¢ PF. Ww. Fairholt, 
Esq.; 8. Addington, Esq. ; Dr. Si ¥. R.S.; J. Faleke, 

; The Athenwum, Stoke upon-Trent ; Messrs. Rittener 
and ‘Saxby, Messrs. Hewitt, Madame Temple, &e, &e, to 
gether with choice examples of the Manufactures of Messrs. 
Minton, Copeland, Kerr and Burns, Ridgway and Co. Rose, 
Phillips, &. &c. including the series of Ceramic Works 
executed for the Art-Union of London. 

Aa 
OCIETY for 


RELIEF of PERSO? 











the DISCHARGE and 


IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT E> 3 \ND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. P.S.A 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
Nespay, the 6th « of Ocrover 1858, the cases of 45 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 37 were approved, 4 1 
jected, 3 inadmissible, and 1 de‘erned for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 4th of Avevsr, 19 Debtors, 
of whom 17 had wives and 34 children, have been dis 
charged from the prisons of England and Wales; the ex- 
pense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Society, was 178/. 4s. 7d. ; and the following 
__ Be enefactions received since the last Report— 

. Sir Wm. Tuyll per Messrs. Coutts and 





























Co. a £10 06 
Mrs. Anderdor y . 1 22 
William ©. Morland, Esq. per Messrs. Hoare ....+++++: 23 


Benefactions are rece ved by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Te mple ; also by the follow 
ing Bank — ssrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secr No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may re seen by those who are inclined tos upport the 
charity, and where the Soviety meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month WM. A. B. LUNN, See 

, . ." . <TctNT 
4LIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
FE and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Jartholomew Lane, London, (E.C 

The Half-yearly DIVLDEN DS on the Shares of the Com 
pany will be in course of payment on Monoay, the lith 
INSTANT, and every following day, SATURDAYS excepted, 
between the hours of 11 and 3 o’Cloc 

A. ENGELBACH, Actenry and Secretary. 

Dated the 7th day of October 1858. 

. y 
HE LONDON AS SUR ANCE. - 
Incorporated a.p. | 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE “Asst RANCES 
Heap Orricrs—No. 7, Ro Exchange, Cornhill 
Governor—John Alves Arbuthnot, Esq 
Sub-Governor—John Alexr. Hankey, Esq. 
Deputy-Governoy—Vonamy Dobree, Jun. Esq 
DIREC TORS. 

ee Alexander, Es George R. Griffiths, Esq 
j Esq. David Charles Guthrie, Feq. 
ecer Bont ‘Tax, Esq. Edward Harnage, Esq. 
James, Blyth, Esq. Louis Huth, 
Edward Budd, Esq. William King, Esq. 

Rdward Burmester Charles Lyall, Esq 
Charles Crawley, Jon Ord, Esq 
John Entwistle, Capt. R. W ime R.N. 
Robert Giliespie oe i itnerve. 

Harry George ¢ rhe 
Edwin Gower, Esq. hie T 
Samuel Gregson, Esq. M.P L estock 1 on!) W Micon, Esq. 
Wesr Env Orrice—No. 7, Vall Mall. 
COMMITTER. 
Two Members of the Court in ro 
Henry Kingscote, Msq. and John ! 
Superintendent—Philip Scoones, Esq, 


Actuary—Peter fhe ardy, Esq. F. P s 


































mn, fs sq. MP. 











LIFE DEP j ART MENT. 

This Corporation has granted Assurances on lives for a 
riod exceeding One Hundred and Thirty Years, having 
issued its first policy on the 7th Juxz 1721. 

Two-thirds, or 66 per cent of the entire profits are given 
to the Assured 

The fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corpo 
ration. 

Annuities are granted by the Corp 
yearly 





ration, payable half. 





Every facility will be given for the transfer or exchange 
of policies, or any Other suitable arrangement will be mad 
for the convenience of the assured 

Prospectuses and all other information may be obtained 
by either a written or personal application to the Actuary, 
or to the Superintendent of the West-end Office. 











FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Thomas HK. Bateman 4. Manager 
Common Assurances, One Shilling and Sixpence per cer 
Hazardous and Special Assurances at very moderate rates 
L | LAURENCE, Secretary 


NNEFORD 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turni sour during ai 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lem 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, ! 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Dinnerrory ang a 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Gener gentsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, New Bond Street 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 
y , , ru L . 
HARVEY'S FISH SAUCE.—NOTICE 
OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this cclebrated 

Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine but that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazeney, as well as the front label signed 
“* Elizabeth Lazenby,” and that for further security, on the 
neck of every bottle of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
ard appear an additional label, printed in green and red, 
as follows—* This notice will be affixed to Lazenby’s Har- 
vey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warchouse, in addi- 
tionto the well-known labels which arc protected against 


























imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 
July, 1858." 


6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London. 





[ ANWELL COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
i — MICHAELMAS TERM, 


.y " 
) R. JOHN BENNEPI’S LECTURES on 
“A WATCH.” OCTOBER LIST.—Mr. Jouyx Bexnerr, 

A.8 Member of the N 
2CTU RE on * A Watch—w! 
it"’:—Ocroser 19th, at Barnet— 
Tow: ve 7 
The Lecture will be 


ional Academy of Paris, will 
tto make and how to make 
Oth, Woodford—2Ist, 
28th, Albion I 
illustrated by 









profusely 
number of models—Diagrams and Specimens of C 
Watches, Syllabusses at the Watch manufactory, 
side. 


E SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 








, Cheap- 





4 —Thisis the finest description of pure La i 
tilied in a manner known only to H. Baiepensacn. It is 
strongly ommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2*. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
&s. pint. Briedenbach’s Roy al Distillery of Flowers, 157r, 
New Bond Street, faciug Redmayne's. 


1°: SMITH’S COMPOUND ‘EXT R. AC CT 
of SARSAPAR ILL. A PILLS.—The 1 

remedy for Ulcers, Scorbutic Spots, Rashes, 
tions, Pimples and other Diseases of the Skin, whe ther 
arising from a vitiated state of the blood or from other 
causes Price 2s. 9d. and 10s. per box, one large aeenl te 
four small Sole agent in England, arrs, Chemist, 3 
Gray's Place, Brompton; and 198, High Holborn, London 
G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

x USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 
THE LADIES are respectfully informed that this Stancn is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROY AL LAUNDRY, 
and Hex Masesry’s Lacnparss says, that 
although sie has tri ed 

















Wuraren, Rice, ano oruer Pow St HT 
she has found none of them equal to the G L E Nr LE L D, 
which is 


THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN Yor ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, asinferior kinds are often substituted 
WOTHERSPOON and CO. Gia ¥ AND LonpoNn 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIEITION 1855 
NM EPCALE Ki, BIN GL 9) Y, AND 

cO.'"8 NEW YTATTERN and PENE PRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Un whed Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes nd genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of b, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth bru vughty 
between the divisions of the teeth « t 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose. M.. B., i 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camph and Orris Re 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe’s cel rat d Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the ucts. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 
tap MOST SUCCE L ARTICLE 

ever known in GROWTH and IMPROVEMENT 
of the HUMAN HA is ROWLAND'S MACASSAR O11 
i question by its result 
past, a 
\ luable properties have « 
and) the 


uction into th 



















i when other sz 






































t « 
the best and surest V U ' 
7 family bottles mall), 10s nd dou 
‘ he ch} the w 
howla ' in wi i } 
signature \ “ i ba 
ut 20, 1 ‘ nd { a 
fumers 
Peal DELS, STOVES, AND _PIRE- 
ro —Huy of t! ve are reques 
finally dec ng, tov sit WILLIAM 8 BURT 
ROOMS they ntain such an assortment 
Stoves, Rdg ms, and General Lr ’ 
cannot be apy Lelsewhere, cither f variety, novelt 
beauty of desics r exquisiteness of workmanship. Brizht 
stoves, with by zed ornament ul two f v.04 
to! I3s. ; ditio, with or: ' ' i dt ts of 
bars, . to It's. 5 brow t Fend with star 
7s. to 54. 128 ste 2/. lds. to 11 to, with rich 
ormolu or Lit ! mm 
ls. 9d. t to 
“ny RURTON d all oth PATENT STOVES with 
\ TLEAAM. S. BURTON'S GENERAL 
FURNISITING I! V MON GERY . 
be had gratis, ard fre “gene It« 
Tilustrations of his nited whkhof Hk 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal ¢ 
and Hot-water Dishes, St s, Fen 
La .s G 
. Cu n 
und 1 Ihe } it Red 
with I f Prices Pians of t 
vrs », Oxford WwW 1, ta 
an Street ul 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Plac 
4 hed 1820 
a8 | ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS,.—HEAL and SON'S Show R s contain 
il t I 11 
tin t ' 
int * ’ 1 of Woo 
\ iM irch, ut 
Ik | i 1 fit ‘ 
I ‘ « 














| EAL and SON'S ILLUST! tATED 
CATALOGUE, conta i vi 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 159 di ter nt ar : of BE ’ 
BOOM FURETTURE, sens | by post Tina nd Sox, 
Bedstes 1 ,and B 1 Furniture Manufactur 
196, Tott« ‘mh 1 Court R iW 
RUPTURE KRY i YAI ETTERS PATENT 
\\ THITE’S MOC-M. MIN LEVER TRUSS 
’ is all wed by upw s Med Gentlemen to 
—— » most ’ he ¢ \ eatm f 
‘ ‘ n hurtfu “ 
f g wornrot ‘ 
ve t by th 


»wi ‘ juis j 
MOC-MAIN Pn wd P ATENT LEVER 
much ease an 
be worn during sleep 
and the Truss (which cann 
the circumference of the body, tw 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR WHITE, 2 I 
oe STOCKINGS, 

&e. for TARTCOSE VEINS, an 
Sand SWELLING of the LEGS 
orous, light in textare next 

an ordinary stocking. Price, fr 





closeness t! teanne 








¥ post Oo 
low the h ps, be- 


iil to fit: forw 





inches! 
ICCADILLY 
KNEE-CAPS, 
all cases of WEAK 
SPRAINS, &. Trey 
nsit and are drawn 
ad. to lés. each 









on lik 


Postage 4d. 


JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 
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| 








A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &c. 
“la 

J. and D. NICOLL recommend for 
an outside Coat the Havelock ; 
the c ape Suit, such being well ads ipted for young 
ry € exhibiting re onside rable 
Harrow, Winchester, the Mi 
3 waited on by: a 
of mate rials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume 
Royal Princes, may be seen at WARW 

, M2 and M4, Regent Street. eK ’ 


“ . a hl . ctf be . 

ICOLL’S NEW REC REGIS! ERED PALE- 
7 all those advantages which secure dd such ge- 
neral popularity to Messrs. Nicoll's original Paletot, that is 
to say, it avoids giving to the wearer an outré app 
ul men 
ernoon, 










ting which is pater 
being made to supply Messrs. Nicolls agents throughout the 
i yonies with ax 
ously with the display in London, but it 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND 
SONS’ LIST. 





TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD.” 


No. VII. Price Sixpence. The Previous Numbers 

ay be had se parately, pri ice Sixpence each; or in 
2 Vols pound in cloth, price One Shilling and Six- 
pence eac h. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 


) 
1 by W. EpMonsrovne AyTot N, D.C.L. Author 
oy of the Scottish Cavaliers.” &e. In 2 


fep, 8vo. price 12s. 


DIVERSITIES OF CHRISTIAN 


CTER, Mlustrated in the Lives of the Four 
ee apes. By the Very Rev. Dean Ramsay, 
M.A. F.R.S.E. Dean of the Diocess of Edinburgh 


In feap. Svo. price 4s. 6d. 


SERMONS BY THE REV. JOHN 


>. 
RD, A.M. Minist er of the Park Church, Glas- 
= Auth w of “ Religion in Common Life.” Post 
3 


Bvo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN 
caneene. By the Rev. James Wuire. Post 
Svo. 78. Gd. 


THE BOOK OF FARM IMPLE.- 


MENTS AND MACHINES. By James Sticur and 
Roserr Scorr Burs, Engineers. Edited by Henry 
STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Author of ‘the * Seok of the 
Farm,” &c. In one large vol. uniform with the 
« Book of the Farm,” illustrated with 876 Engravings, 
price 2/. 2s, half-bow l. 


SALMON-CASTS AND STRAY 
SHOTS: being Fly-Leaves from the 
Joun Corevuorx, A ithor of “* The 
A New Edition, feap. 8vo. price Ds. 


Vols. 


Moor and the 





Note-Book of | 


Loch,” &e. 

SEA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRA- | 
COMBE, TENBY, THE SCILLY ISLES, AND | 
JERSEY. By Gronce IT. Li WES, Author of ** A Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy.” &c. In 8vo. with 


Iustrations by t! ve Author, and t Glossary of Techni- 


cal Terms, 10s. 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY 
LAW. By the Right Hon. Lord Sr Leonarps, 


Sixth Edition, crown Svo. 2 


THORNDALE; 


Opinions. By WiiitaM Surin, 
course on Ethics,” &c. Crowa 8vo, 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


The Sad Fortunes of Am Sarton— Mr. Gilfill’s Love 
Story—Janet’s Kepentance, Dy Grorce Exior, In 


2 vols. post Svo. 


price 2ls, 
THE — OF PROFESSOR 


6d. 


or the Conflict of 
Author of “A Dis- 
10s, 6d, 





WILSON. Edi y his Son- in- I. w, Professor Frr- 
RIE! In 12 vols. j SvO. pric s. cloth. Con- 

tents The os Ambrosi 24s.; Essays, 
Critical and rinative, oe qf 
1 a ier North, 2 Tales, 1 vol, 





: Poetical Works, 


THE SKETCHER. By the Rev 


Jounx Eacrrs, A.M. Oxon. Crown 8vo, 10s, 62. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CA- 
VALIERS, AND OTHER POEMS. By Wi414am 
= aman D.C.L. Eleventh Edition, feap. 8vo. 


l vol. 6s. 


BOTHWELL: a Poem. By William. 


Epwonstounr Ayrovy, D.C.L. A New Edition in 


feap. Svo.. 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited 


by Bow Gavan, and Ilustrated by Doyie, Lercn, 
and Crowavitt, A New Edition, crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


LADY LEE'S WIDOWHOOD. By 
Lieut.-Col. E. B. 1 \ New Edition, in 1 v 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


From the French Revolution in 1789 to the Fall of Na- 


MLEY. 


poleon, By Sir Akcnipatp Auison, Bart. D.C.L. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 14 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Portraits... 


SPREE vce ver eessocecevoeesecue 10/7, 108, 
CROWN OCTAVO EDITION, 20 ve 57 
Faerur S EDITION, 2 mg 


CONTIN UATION of the HISTORY 
of EUROPE, From Fall of Napoleon to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon, By Sir AncuIpaLp ALr- 
sox, Bart. D.C.L. ‘Sev n Volumes are published. 
Bvo, price lis. each, The Eighth Volume, concluding 
he Work, is in the Press, 


“THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMON 





LIFE. By Professor J, W. Jounsrox. With 113 
Illustrations on W od, a 4 a Copious Index. 2 vols. 
crown Svo, lls, Ge, 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND, and En ‘lish Princesses connected with 
the Regal Suce n of Great Britain. By AGnes 


STRICKLAND. The Seventh Volume price 10s, 6d. Vols. 
LS to VII. comprise the “ Life of Queen Mary.” 
The Eighth Volume, to be published in December 
will conclude the Work. 

45, George Street, Edinbu gh; 


London. 


7, Paternoster Row, 
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Shortly will be published, in crown 5, 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 


ROSLYN SCHOOL, 
FARRAR, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
and CHARLES BLACK. 


ERIC; OR, 
A TALE OF 


By FREDERIC W. 


Edinbur ADAM 


. price 6s. 6d. 





Just published. pr 
YEFORM IN 1859. A Second Letter 
Addressed to the Right Hon, Lord JOHN RUS- 

M.P. By Epmunp Porrer, F.R.S. 
Joun CuarMan ; Manchester 
and Rawson, 


ice Sixpence, 


SELL, 


London : JouNsON 


New E dition, in &vo, w with sng uits of the 


Now ready, 


titular King and Queen of France, price 10s, cloth, 
MHE DESCENDA N Ts OF THE 
STUARTS. 
By Wiii1am Townenp. 
Second Edition, with Additions. 
Loudon: Loxneman, Brown, and Co, 
MR, E. E. CROWE’S NEW HISTORY O1 


FRANCE, 
will be published, Vol, I. is 


On Monday, i Sve, 


price lis. cloth, 
i ISTORY OF FRANCE, 


Nov. 1, 


An entirely 


new work, to be completed in Five Volumes 
By Eyre Evans Crown, Aut hor of the * History of 
France ™ in the “ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 


ites : LoncalAN, Brown, and Co, 


NEW EDITION OF SKEY’S OPERATIVI 
SURGERY. 
On Thursday ne neigh ag Svo. with many Wood- 


er 
cioth, 


pH PRINCIPLES and <3 ACTICE of 
OPERATIVE SURGERY. By F. €. 


SKFY, 





P.R.S. &c.; Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospi 
nd Prof ptive Anatomy to its Medical 
College, 5 evised and enlarged, 

I a x, Brows, and Co, 
COMPLETION O1} REV, J. E. YONGE’s 
*HORACE, 
published, in 12moe. price 3s. 6d. clo 
ACE, with English Notes. 
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the Rev. J. E. Yonror, King’s College, 


Assistant Master at Eton. 
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rHOUG MT EXAMINED. Being the timp- 
ton Lectures for 1858. 3B tev. HI MANSEL, 
Moral and Metaphysic Philosophy, 
e; Tutor and late Fellow of St. Jolin’s 
Albemarle Street; J. HH. lJ 
Parker, Oxford, 
ESSENTIAL TO — 4 PpEoP LE. 
Fourth N 
ORD’S MODERN E U R OPE. From 
i -b, M00 to ap, ISL5, 
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W vish understand the state of Eurepe,”— 

Ss ious Reviews 

Lond Simpkrs and Co,; and Hamriron and ¢ 


Full allowance to Schools. 


cloth, with Maps and Dia 


PILYSICAL 


In 1 vol. post Svo. grams, 


price Us. 
Po coc PRINCIPLES OF 
GEOGRAPHY; 


being an Inquiry into Natural 

P} l their Causes: prepared for the Use 

of Ete Coll e. By the Rev, ¢ G, Nicnonay, 

F.R.G.S, y Fellow of King’s and Queen's Col- 
es, Londo 

Londou: Eywarp Staxrorp, 6, Charing Cross; and 

E.P. Wu , Bride Court, Blackfriars; Eton: E, 


P. Wittiams, Book ler to Eton Colleg 


E R AL. DE  « In History, Poetry, and 
. By Epes J. Miturerox, With | 
ner Hi ustrations, 1 vol. post Svo. price Ys. | 
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pans ADE LPHIA; or the Claims of 
\ Phe 5 for Social and Religious Re- 


BR 1 ”M BN ae 1 : Banwam, M.B l vol. 7 


d Has, 193, Piccadilly, 


MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
for 1857-8, in 8vo, 














. CORRESPONDENCE, FINANCIAL, and STA- 

j rist aC. AL TABLES, and Reports of her Maje ty’s 
Insp s of Schools, not including Poor Law and 

Reformatery Schools, 852 pages, price 2s. 6d. 

2. REPORTS of HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS 

} on SCHOOLS of PAROCHIAL UNIONS (Poor Law), 

| and on Industrial or Reformatory Schools; 232 pages, 

price Sd, 

| These Volumes, like other Parliamentary publ 

| tions, 14 be purehased through any Bookseller by 

} mean his Le ae on Agent, or directly, from Mr, HAan- 
saxp, Printer to the House of Commons, 32, Abingdon 
St. Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields; also from Messrs Eyre and Sroririswoope, the 

} Queen's Printers, at the Office for the Sale of Parlia- 


mentary Papers, House of Lords, and Last Harding 
Sireet, Fleet Street. 











day, crown 8vo, clot! 

S* aK MONS delivered at ‘U PPINGHAM 
SCHOOL, 

By the Rev. E. Turine, 

MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, an 

Street, Covent Garden, 


Ilead Master. 
dd 23, Henrietta 
London, 


ae th, price 2s. 6d, — 
wes A DI ALPERAM. PARTEM. 
ET TERS OF A REPRESENTATIVE 
4 tohis CONSTITUENTS. From 15th June 1857, 
to the End of the Session in August 1858, By Majore 








General THOMPSON, M.V. 
Londor \. W. Bexsert, 5, Bishopsgate Without, 
On N mber 1, will be published, in 8vo, 


price 10s, 6d, 

A THIRD VOL UME OF SERMONS, 
pre dat St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, St. 
Rev. J. M. Benwew, 8.C.L, 


John’s Wood. By the 


J. and “ Boonr, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street ¢ 
of whor also be had the previous volumes—viz, 
Vols. 1 2, price 2ls.; or Vol. 2 separately, price 
10s, 6d. nd * Six Occasional Sermons,” 8vo, price 
is. 6d, 


T : day, No. IL], October, price ls. 


M Dy L I 0 R A, 
4 Contents: 1. Life in Areadia—2. Recent Travels 


in Norv —3. The Philosophy of Wages—4. Social 
Claims and Aspects of Science—5, and Prose 





Geniu 


pects of the Negro—6. History of the Struggle in Maine 
—7. ¢ ‘ 

Lo Parrrivce and Co, Paternoster Row. 
»USSI A. By a Recent Traveller, 
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ible write etator 
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= 2 i 
THI CONTINENTAL 
every Wednesday, price 6d 


published 
uw Francis Grae 





u \M, at the Office. 
a. Bed d Street, Strand, London, 
day e Second Volume, 


wih GRANT'S ETHICS OF "\RIS- 





\ TOTLE, containing the Nichomachean Ethics, 
Books I VI. with Notes Critical and Explanatory. 
Vol. Ti ntaining Book ll X. with an Index 
raiso mnplete ‘I " \l follow shortly. 
\ I. Se, 6d ‘ “ayes 
I | Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 


vy, Second Edition, l0s, 6d, 
INTERPRETER, By 
Wuyre Meuvius 
By tl une Author, 


T HE a. Jd, 


DIGBY GRAND. Cheap Edition. 5s. 
KAT COVENTRY. Third | Cheaper Edi- 
t 
GENERAL BOUNCI iwo Volumes. lds, 
Londo Joun W. Parks ds \\ Strand 
RECENT WORKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY, 


THE NORMAN 
ISTORY OF NORM ANDY AND OF 
[ ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Parorave, Vols, 
nd Il, 

“HE NRY THE RIGHTH, 
ppstont OF ENGLAND, from the 
lL of y tothe Death of Elizabeth, By 
Second Edition, Volumes 


ey fg raeuy fasver 
the Eighth, 


» TV, completing the Reigu of Henry 
he 
rHe THIRD. ‘ 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, during the 
Reign of George —! ag By Woa1amM Mase 
sty, M.P. Volumes I. a 2s. 
London: Joun W. Parker at ind Son, 


GEORGI 


West Strand, 
s, 8vo. Stix, 
LITERATURE 


This day, Three Volume 
HISTORY OF THE 


i OF GREECE, from the Manuscripts of the late 
Professor K, O. Mutoer. The first half of the Trans- 
lation by the Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewart Lewis, 
Bart. M.P. The remainder of the Translation, and 
the ( wy letion f the Work according to the Author's 
pla: vex Wiis Doxaupson, D.D., Classical 
Examiner in the University of London, late Fellow of 


Cambridge. 
ion of the Work is sold separately. 
at the request of 


Trinity College, 
The NEW port 


This work, originally undertaken 


the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, was 
written with a view to its appearance in an English 
form onle, and left incomplete by the death of its 
author, in 1840. The Society had arranged that Dr, 
Donaldson, who had translated the latter half of the 
work, + ld complete it wding to the Plan proe 
posed by Professor Muller; and the present publishers 


in the hope of placing 
a complete but 


undertaking 
students 


sumed the 
reach of classical 


have rm 
within the 





convenient Manual of Greek Literary History. The 
book comprises Chrono ical Tables, Indices, some 
Supplementary Notes, and a Memoir and Portrait of 
the Author. 

London: Jons W. Parker and Sop » West Strand. 


CLASSICAL LEXICON 
Mythology, and Geography; com- 
Names; and illustrated 
Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


YVARR’S NEW 
J of Biography 
prising 2,000 additi onal 
throughout by Classical Citations. 
“* Its distinetive claims are several; and the execu- 
tion is terse, close, teeming with fac ts.” —Spectator. 
*“ It is among the best, if, not the best itself, of exist- 
ing Classical Dictionaries.” — Literary Gazette, 
** The best compendium of authoritative information, 
which can be put inte the hands of any student.”— 
John Bull.—London ; Simrxry, MALsuALL, and Co, 
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ALBEMARLE Street, October, 1858. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 





I 


' THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCVIII. (On the 20th,) 
CONTENTS: 

1, FRESCO PAINTING. 

2. HORACE AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 

3. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S FOUR POPES, 

4. JAMES WATT. 

5. THE ROMAN AT HIS FARM. 

6. SIR C. NAPTIER’S CAREER IN INDIA. 

7. PAST and PRESENT ADMINISTRATIONS, 


II, 


THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. By the Rev. H. L. Man- 
SEL, B.D, St. John’s Coll. Oxford. 8vo. 12s, 


Ill. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAYS. By Joun Forster. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s, 
1, The Grand Remonstrance, 1641. 
2. The Plantagenets and the Tudors. 
3. The Civil Wars and Oliver Cromwell. 
4. Daniel de Foe. 6. Charles Churchill. 
5, Sir Richard Steele. 7. Samuel Foote. 


IV. 

DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSIONARY 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 30th Thousand, 
Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls, 

Vv. 

LETTERS FROM SPAIN, in 1856 and 

1857. By J. L. Avotruvs, Post 8vyo. 10s, 6d. 
VI. 


HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PA- 
LESTINE, the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the 
Syrian Desert. Maps and Plans. 2 vols, Post 8vo. 
24s. 

VIL, 


THE SECOND VOLUME of the 


WELLINGTON SUPPLEMENTARY DEs- 
PATCHES, 1797-1805. Svo. 20s, 


Vill. 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON— 
The Railway Engineer. By Samur. Smives, 5th 
Edition, Portrait. 8vo. 16s 


IX. 

HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUS- 
SEX. Map. Post 8vo. 10s, 
x. 

A LADY’S DIARY OF THE SIEGE 
OF LUCKNOW. 4th Thousand, Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
XI, 

THE EXTINCT VOLCANOS OF 


CENTRAL FRANCE. By G. P.Scrore, M.P. 2d. 
Edition. Illustrations, 8vo. 30s. 


XII, 


HERODOTUS. A new English Ver- 
sion. By Rev. Gro. Raw itnson, with Essays by Sir 
Henry Rawtiyson and Sir J. G. Wiixryson. Ilus- 
trations. Vols. l.and2. 8vo. 18s. each. 


XIII. 
ESSAYS ON HISTORY, BIOGRA- 


PHY, ENGINEERING, &c. By the late Lord 
EvcesmMerr, Svo, les, 


XIV, 
ESSAYS ON THE EARLY PERIOD 


of the FRENCH REVOLUTION, By the late Mr. 
Croker. 8vo. 15s. 


XV. 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY 
and PORCELAIN. By Samver Biren, F.S.A. Plates 
and Wood-cuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


XVI. 

MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN 
PAINTERS. By Mrs, Jameson. Wood-cuts, Fep. 
Svo. 6s. 

XVII. 

A RESIDENCE WITH THE CHI- 
NESE: Inland, on the Coast, and at Sea, from 1852 to 
1856. By Roverr Fortune. Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

XVIII, 

PRINSEP’S ESSAYS ON INDIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Edited by Epwarp Tuomas, Ilus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 

XIX, 


REMAINS OF A VERY ANCIENT 
RECENSION of the FOUR GOSPELS in SYRIAC, 
Fdited by Rev. Wixiiam Cureton, D.D. 4to. 24s, 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 











MR. BENTLEY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE NEW SEASON. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘* The Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.” 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


JOURNAL KEPT DURING THE 
GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By Mrs. DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT. 
Post 8vo. 


NEW PICTURES AND OLD 
PANNELLINGS. 


By Dr. DORAN, Author of ‘* Habits and Men.” 
Post 8vo. with Portrait of Dr. Doran, 10s. 6d, 


COMPLETION OF HORACE 
WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


The New Edition. Edited by PETER CUNNING- 
HAM, Vol. IX. with copious Index of Names, 
and Five Portraits, 10s, 6d, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH 
JOURNALISM. 


From the Foundation of the Newspaper Press in Eng- 
land to the Repeal of the Stamp Act in 1855. With 
Sketches of Press Celebrities. 
By ALEXNDER ANDREWS, Author of “ The 
Eighteenth Century.” 2 vols, post 8vo. 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD. 


Sy PETER LUND SIMMONDS, F.R.G.S. Author 
of “A Dictionary of Trade Producte.” 


Foolscap, 8vo. 


Completion of 


“THE GORDIAN KNOT.” 
A STORY OF THE DAY. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS. Illustrated by John 
Tenniel. 8vo. 





GEMS OF POETRY. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Being a New Edition of ‘The Recollections of a Li- 
terary Life.” Square 8vo, with Portrait. 


New Edition of 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Small Svo. 5s. 


Fifth Edition of 
SERMONS IN STONES; 
Or Scripture confirmed by Geology. 


Small Svo. 4s. 


New Edition of Professor CREASY’S 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


With many Additions, Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 





Third Edition at. GUBBINS’ 
MUTINIES IN OUDH. 
With valuable Additions, 


8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 15s. 





London: RicHarp BENTLEY, 


New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXxX 
E Was published tarudese OCEX. 
1 


Conrents : 
. The Grenville, Portland, and Perceval Admi 
nistrations. aad 

2. Criminal Procedure in Scotland and England 
3. Birch’s History of Ancient Pottery, os 7 
4. M. Guizot’s Historical Memoirs. 
5. Binocular Vision. 
6. The Earls of Kildare. 
7. Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric Studies, 
8. Guy Livingstone. 
9. The Slave Trade in 1858. 


10. Mr. Froude’s Reply to the Edinburgh Review 
London : Loyeman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack 


7 oO x SWYbDUur ae 
ESTMINSTER REVIEW. NEW 
SERIES. No. XXVIII. Ocroper 1858, 6s, 
CONTENTS : 
. France under Louis Napoleon, 
Indian Heroes. 
F. W. Newman, and his Evangelical Crities, 
Travel During the Last Half Century, 
. The Calas Tragedy. 
Realism in Art: Recent German Fiction, 
. Outbreak of the English Revolution, 1642, 
Conxtemrorary Lirerature: $1. Theology and Phi. 
losophy—? 2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages ana 
Travels—} 3. Science—¢ 4. History and Biography 
—? 5. Belles Lettres. . 
London: Joun Cuarman, 8, King William St. Strand, 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S STAND. 
ARD LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS oF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. Each comprised 
in a single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and 
Illustrated, price 5s. A Volume to appear every 
Two Months. “ NATURE AND HUMAN Na. 
TURE,” by the Author of “ Sam Slick,” Illustrated 
by Lexcu, will form the First Volume of the Series, 
and will be ready for delivery October 30, 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE 
TWO SICILIES. By Junta Kavanacu, Author of 
“ Nathalie,” *‘Adéle,” Xc. 2 vols. with Illustra. 
tions, 21s. (Jn October, 


HENRY III., KING OF FRANCE, 
HIS COURT AND TIMES. From numerous un- 
published sources. By Miss Faeer, Author of 
* The Life of Marguerite d’Angouléme,” “ Eliza- 
beth de Valois,” &c. 3 vols. with Fine Portraits. 
3ls. 6d. bound. {In November, 


LODGE’S GENEALOGY of the PEER- 
AGE and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. A New Edition. Considerably improved 
and enlarged, comprising for the first time the An- 
cestral History of the Baronets as well as the Peers 
of the Realm, Uniform with “‘ The Peerage ” vo- 
lume. 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY. 


By Miss Parvor, Author of “ The Life of Marie 
de’ Medicis,” &c. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 


A NEW STORY by the Author of 


“John Halifax, Gentleman,” ‘A Woman's 
Thoughts about Women,” &e. 3 vols. 


STEPHAEN LANGTON. By MAR- 
TIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L. F.RS. Author of 
*Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 2 vols. with fine 
Steel Engravings. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Scot- 


tish Story. By the Author of “ Margaret Mait- 


land.” 3 vols. 
FELLOW TRAVELLERS. By the 


Author of “‘ Margaret, or Prejudice at Home.” 3 
vols. (Next Week.) 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. 
By SCRUTATOR, Author of “ The Squire of 
Beechwood.” 3 vols. with Plates. 

Also, now ready, 


JOURNAL OF AN ENGLISH 
OFFICER IN INDIA. By Major Norrn, 60th 
Rifles, Deputy Judge Advocate General, and Aide-de- 
Camp to General Havelock. In 1 vol. with Portrait, 
10s. 6d. 


TWO HEARTS. Edited by Mrs. 
Grey. Author of “* The Gambler’s Wife.” 1 vol. with 
illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


FAULTS ON .BOTH SIDES. 
By Mrs. Tuomson. Author of “ Aune Boleyn,” Xc. 
3 vols. 
“A clever well written and amusing novel." —Ez- 
aminer, 
“One of the most brilliant novels Mrs, Thomson 
has ever written.” — Messenger. 
** The story is full of interest.”"—John Bull. 


MARY HOWITT’S NEW STORY, 
“ TRUST AND TRIAL,” From the Danish. 1 vol. 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. é 
“‘ Written with that charming simplicity of style 

which distinguishes all Mrs. Howitt’s productions.” — 

Post. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN TRUM- 


PETER. By G. W. Tuornnvry. 3 vols. 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, from 
ELIZABETH to VICTORIA, By J.C. Jrarrne- 
son. 2 vols. with portraits, 21s. 


London: Printed by Josnru Crayton, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Joseru ULay~ 
ton, 17, Bouveric Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josern CLarton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Prec inet 











of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. - 
Sarvapay, 16th Ocrosen 1858. 











